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Coram 


A rather curious case illustrative of the methods pursued 

now-a-days by newspapers, even those reputed to be most con- 

servative in tone, is that of De 

Sando v New York Herald Co. 

(85 N. Y. Supp. 111.) It ap- 

pears that the Sunday editor of 

Mr. Bennett’s paper recently 

desired to favor the public 

with a lurid “character sketch” 

of a notorious Italian brigand. 

Facts have long since ceased 

from a journaiist’s standpoint to be stubborn things to handle, 

and hence the purely literary end was easily disposed of. But 

what do mere monotonous columns of type amount to any- 

way? The artistic cravings of the public must be satisfied at 

all hazards. So the camera man-in-ordinary was sent to scour 

the country side with orders not to return unpossessed of a 

picture of an Italian—no Italian in particular— any would dy, 

so long as his countenance was modeled in the proper brigan- 

dish cast. Well, the article duly appeared along with a pic- 

ture purporting to be from the only photograph of the out- 
law known to be in existence in America. 

The upshot of the affair, however, was that Mr. De 
Sando strenuously objected to being portrayed as one at odds 
with the law, and the New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, held that the publication of his photograph in con- 
nection with the article constituted the tort of libel. 
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New York attorneys are patient and long suffering men 
but they seem to be aroused at last over the intolerable con- 
ditions prevailing in the distribu- 
tion of judicial patronage. Small 
wonder is it that almost unani- 
mity exists as to the abolishment 
of the referee evil. The published reports show a most scaun- 
dalous state of affairs existing. Each judge has his own 
particular tavorites whom he appoints over and over again 
until a class of men have sprung up who depend almost en- 
tirely upon fat refereeships for a living. Let us take a few 
examples. Hetween 1896 and 1902, Justice Andrews appointec 
one favorite 185 times, Justice Brown another 108, Justice 
Freedman 144, and Justice Smyth 156. Justice Beach di- 
vided up 365 references ‘between six lawyers, Justice Beek- 


The Favored Few. 


man 149 among four, Justice Gildersleeve 151 among five | provisions, some by legislative enactments. 


and Justice Scott 253 among six. 

Meantime the growls of the many, unpossessed of the 
“pull” enjoyed by the few, are, quite naturally enough, both 
loua and deep. The above furthermore constitutes but one 
of the indictments which in the public estimation have been 


leisurely set of gentlemen, drawing a meagre salary of $17, 


500 per annum for fourteen years, for the onerous labor of | 


holding court from 11 a. m. until 4 p. m. with an hour for 
lunch and three months’ vacation in the summer time. Cal- 
endars, three years behind hand. 


GERALD CHAPIN, 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Sceond Class Matur 
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To the New York “Times” is due the credit of having 
raised a legal question of considerable difficulty and real im- 
portance. Under the head “A Ter- 
ritory Without Laws” it recently 
commented editorially on the want 


A Lawless Land. 


of any law for the administration 
of affairs in the Panama Canal strip, putting the question 
squarely thus: 
“Where in the statutes of the United States can 
there be found the authority for doing anything with- 

in this territory except to build the canal? Nobody 

can lay out a highway in the strip, levy and collect a 

tax or spend the proceeds of the same, or build a 

schoolhouse; no court can hear and determine a civil 

or criminal action; no person can register a deed, is- 

sue a marriage certificate, or grant a dog license 

under the warrant of any statute now existing.” 

Until the three thousand inhabitants either themselves 
enact laws or have laws provided for them it would seem 
that criminals must remain unpunished, and contracts unen- 
forcible, since by its severance from Columbia, all the law 
which Panama derived from her mother country and through 
her from Spain and through Spain from Rome, probably be- 
came ipso facto inoperative—ceased to exist in fact. We say 
“probably” because a question might possibly be raise} 
whether the great body of substantive as distinguished from 
adjective law would not continue to exist and blind all con- 
cerned on the theory generally acquiesced in custom and usage. 
In other words, the strip becomes a country of the lex non 
scripta in the strictest sense of the term, but a country with 
law of a certain kind nevertheless. 

The situation not unremotely resembles that in which 
this country found itself at birth. Here, to obviate the diffi- 
culty, the United States having itself no common law, it was 
provided by the New York Constitution of 1777, that such 
parts of the common law of England and of the statute law 
of England and Great Britain as together with the acts of 
the Colonial legislature formed the law of the colony on the 
19th of April, 1775, should continue to be the law of the State. 
Other states fixea upon other dates, some by constitutional 
(See Bl. Conn. 
Chase’s Ed. 33 n.) 

At the present moment the only laws enacted respecting the 
territory in question are the treaty of cession and the act 
authorizing the President to appoint a commission to select a 


| route and dig a canal, both of which are silent as to govern- 


brought against the judiciary of the Empire State, a | ment and administration. 


At all events, if President Roosevelt contemplates gov- 
erning the strip through the War Department, as is said to 
be the case, it will furnish such an example of dictatorship 
that we question whether it could be paralleled anywhere in 
the civilized globe, 
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The London “Daily Telegraph” is responsible for the 


statement that some of the legal members of the House of 


Commons are 
abolishment 


advocating the 
of the practice of 
passing death sentence. The plan 
proposed will do away with the ad- 
dress by the trial judge, sentence 
It is said, 
however, that there is small hope of the change being made. 
This suggestion, it must be confessed, strikes us as being 
rather in the line of improvement on existing criminal pro- 
cedure. 


Pronouncing Sentence 
of Death. 


being merely recorded. 


The passing of sentence with its attendant long 
drawn out homily really serves no useful purpose in cases 
of murder. In the smaller crimes it is undoubtedly necessary 
that the judge should make a formal announcement as to 
the term of imprisonment and also of his reasons for coming 
to his conclusions, but where a jury brings in a verdict of 
rmiurder in the first degree the case is altogether different. 
It is doubtful what useful purpose is served by having his 
Honor deliver a sermon to the convicted wretch soon to 
be sent into eternity. The criminal will have an opportunity 
to receive ghostly consolation from a far better source be- 
fore sentence is carried out, and its reformative effect upon 
him is more than doubtful. The only other persons who 
listen are the spectators and counsel, and it is questionable 


whether any of these are likely to derive very much benefit. 
Take it all in all, this feature of criminal trials seems to us 
4n unnecessary and agonizing performance that might well 


* be done away with. 


Go 2B & 
peculiar proceeding has been recently 
brought by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company in the courts of Connecti- 
cut against remaining 
stockholder of the New Haven & 
Derby Railroad, a small branch 
line of the consolidated system. It 
seems that the Legislature of Con- 
necticut in !895 passed an act 
which provides for the condemnation of minority joldings 
by owners of the majority shares of stock. It enacts “that 
any railroad acquiring more than threefourths of the capital 
stock of any steamboat, ferry, bridge, wharf or railroad cor- 
poration may, if the minority refuse to agree on terms of 
sale and if a Superior Court judge finds that such sale will 
be for the public interest, cause the value of the stock to be 
fixed by three appraisers tu be appointed by the judge.” 
When the New Haven & Derby Railroad became a branch 
of the consolidated system, there was the inevitable ont- 
standing stockholder who fought the proposed merger, and 
it is to do away with any complications arisinz out cf his 
refusal to consent that the present proceedings are taken. 
The act, it may be added, also provides that the minority 
holder may institute similar proceedings against such cor- 
poration holding more than three-fourths of the entire stock. 
A question has been raised as to the constitutionality of the 


‘law, a point which, so far as we have been able to find, 
has not been passed upon. The act in itself appears to be a 
good one, as it does away with a well reongnined method 
of levying blackmail on corporations. 


A somewhat 


the one 
An Extension of the 
Law of Eminent 
Domain. 





So far as we have been able to find, this is the first 
time that a Senator has been convicted of crime and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment while hold- 
ing office, although there have been 
cases of expulsion for offenses per- 
haps not more grave than that of 
Senator Burton. It is a matter of 
distinct congratulation that the cul- 
prit fell into the hands of a man 
lixe Judge Adams, who showed himsvif thoroughly capable 
of dealing with the situation. The contrast between this 
case ahd that of Congressman Driggs, to which we alluded a 
month or so ago is glaring, and on the whole the course 


“Sir, You Are a—— 
Senator.” 
—Othello. 


adopted in the present instance seems far preferable. Un- 
doubtedly the disqualification of holding office which attends 
conviction is in itself a punishment of the severest kind. A 
fine of $2,500 is also somewhat heavy. Still the additional 
imprisonment is not too severe when we reflect on the urgent 
need for an example which will deter other legislators from 
committing the same offense. 

Probably Senator Burton is no better or no worse than 
many of his fellow legislators, and he no doubt feels keenly 
the unhappy chance which marked him out for a victim 
where others were equally guilty. That does not alter the 
fact, however, that an example is needed to bring the fact 
well home that public office is a public trust—and that the 
public and not the officeholder is the beneficiary. 
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It seems that something should really be done to put a 
stop to the production of plays in which crime is exploited 
to its fullest extent and the desper- 
ate criminal depicted as a hero of 
the highest type. One has only to 
give a reasonable amount of atten- 
tion to the daily press to note the 
dangerous effect of such melodramas as “Tracy , the Outlaw,” 
and that other play, the name of which we do not at this 
mouient recall, which is founded on the escape of the Biddle 
Absurd as these may seem to persons 
of mature understanding, their effect upon boys of twelve 
or thereabouts is exceedingly dangerous. We believe that 
we are well within the mark in saying that their performance 
in any city or town has invariably led to the commission 
of one or 110re crimes by juvenile criminals with heated 
imaginations, anxious to emulate the exploits of the so-called 
hero. 

Iu New York City, the other day, there was a striking 
illustration of this where two boys were arrested for firing 
intu a passenger car while acting under the delusion that 
they were hyulding up a train. 

In one or two places the Mayor has refused permission 
for the company to appear in the local theatres, but, while 
such actiun is all very well in its way, the cases in which 
these performances are not given license to work all the 
harm possible are few and far between. While we do not 
believe in legislation as a universal panacea, and, in fact, 
rather discourage new laws, yet it is painfully apparent that 
if some existing act does not meet the requirements, a new 
one should be passed. 

A statute exists in the majority of our States forbid- 
ding the publication of a newspaper which makes a practice 
of detailing deeds of lust and crime, and it is very ques- 
tionable whether a theatrical performance is not much more 


Exploiting Crime. 


brothers from jail. 





dangerous and should not be guarded against accordingly. 
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The suit 


the Western 


brought by the Uvalde National Bank against 
Union Telegraph Company (77 S. W. 603) 
brings out an exceedingly interest- 


ing question of telegraph liability, 
and appears to be one of wholly 
In brief, the 
Supreme Court of Texas held that 


Tapping Telegraph 


Wires. novel impression. 


a telegraph company is liable to a 


bank which has been induced to advance money 


to swindlers who tapped the wires and were thus enabled to 


send fraudulent messages. In an elaborate review of the 


cases the rule was deduced that liability on the part of a 
telegraph company is properly predicable only upon the posi- 


tive negligence of itself or of its agents. The view was taken, 


however, that in the present case, so far as the evidence dis- 
closed, there did not seem to have been any measures adopted 
by the company to guard against just the very thing that had 
occurred, indeed, some of the experts testifying at the trial 
stated that in their opinion proper precautions were entirely 
practicable. The court says “the question at once arises 
whether or not with proper foresight some regulation might 
not have been devised to remedy this weakness and pre- 
vent or render more difficult the accomplishment of the 


designs of the swindlers.” The case, therefore, stands as fol- 


INTELLIGENT ANTICIPATION.—To parry embarrass- 
ing questions is one of the qualifications of the successful 
Giplomat, and Secretary Hay’s long experience, both here and 
at the Court of St. James’, has made him a past-master of 
the art. The birth of a new republic on the Isthmus of 
Panama again proved his ability in this field. The rank and 
file of the newspaper correspondents at the National Capital 
fred volleys of pointed interrogations at him regarding the 
part played by this Government in the creation of the Panama 
Republic. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he was asked, “the presence of our ves- 
sels in that particular spot at the right moment, with nu- 
merous other coincidences, looks rather suspicious. Now, 
did these things happen by accident or by design? Was the 
United States forewarned?” 

There was a twinkle in the eye of the premier of two 
administrations. His manner bore a frankness out of keep- 
ing with the customary reserve of the strategist in affairs of 
state. It looked like the forerunner of a great newspaper 
scoop. 

“The United States Government,” he answered, in a 
low voice, “was not forewarned, but it exercised an intelligent 
anticipation of probable events.”—*“Collier’s Magazine.” 

s . 

A STRANGE WILL.—One of the strangest wills pre- 
served in London court records is that of a Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson, who, “in the name of God, amen,” directed 
that in her coffin should be buried all her hand- 
kerchiefs and _ sufficient of the best Scotch snuff 
to cover her body. This she preferred to flowers, as 
“nothing could be more fragrant and so refreshing to me as 
that precious powder.” Further, the six greatest snuff-takers 
in the parish of St, James, Westminster, were to be her bear- 
ers. Six old maids, each bearing in her hand a box filled with 
the best Scotch snuff to take for their refreshments as they 








lows: “The defendant is engaged in the business of con- 
veying from place to place intelligence, often of vast im- 
portance in business and other affairs; it invites the confi- 
dence of the public that its service is as reliable as the 
eyercise of capé and foresight, commensurate with the im- 
portance of the interests involved can make it; at the same 
time it is, to its knowledge, exposed to a constant danger of 
being made, through the use by swindlers of its own appli- 
ances and servants, the instrument of fraudulent deceptions 
upon its patrons; and when such a deception has been ac- 
complished upon one, it does not show that it had taken any 
precaution against it, or that none was practicable. We are 
unwilling to establish the first precedent that a defense, go- 
ing no further than that offered by the company in this case, 
is sufficient, and to hold-that the jury, who had rendered 
a verdict for the bank, were not warranted in finding the com- 


pany guilty of negligence. If it be urged the burden was on 
the bank to show negligence, the answer is it did show the 


company was apparently in the wrong in delivering a false 
The defendant, charged with the duty which, as 
we have seen rested upon it, should have shown, not only 
that it was ignorant of the falsity of the message, but that 
it was justifiably ignorant. It could not establish this with- 
out showing that the imposition upon it occurred, notwith- 
standing the use of proper precautions on its part.” 


telegram. 


walked, were to carry the pall. Before the corpse the min- 
ister was to walk, carrying and partaking of a pound of snuff. 
At every twenty yards a handful of snuff was to be delivered 
to the ‘bystanders, while at tne door of the testator’s house 
were to be placed for gratuitous distribution two bushels 
of the same quality of snuff. Several legacies depended upon 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the will, and all concerned 
were ‘bidden to regard the powder as the grand cordial of 
nature. 


A PREJUDICED JUDGE.—There was never, probably, a 
more thorough cross-examiner at the Hartford county bar 
than the late Timothy E. Steele. Of an imperturbable temper 
himself, Mr. Steele took delight in annoying the attorneys 
opposed to him by what seemed to them unnecessary questions. 
He invariably succeeded in disturbing their tempers. In his 
argument to juries Mr. Steele was quite effective in the way 
that he drove home a point by reiteration. On one occasion 
when trying a case before the late Chief Justice Andrews, who 
was then a superior court judge, and a jury he referred to 4 
statute that was cited by the other side as bearing on the case, 
and said, repeatedly in the course of his argument: “Gentle- 
men of the jury, the law is unconstitutional and the court 
will so charge you.” When Judge Andrews was maxing his 
charge he said, in that jerky, almost impatient tone, which 
was characteristic of his delivery: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Steele has told you that the 
court will charge that the statute (naming it) is unconstitu- 
tional. Gentlemen, the court will do nothing of the kind. 
The law is constitutional and the court so charges you.” 

When Judge Andrews was leaving the bench after the 
case was finished he stopped at the messenger’s desk and re- 
marked to Mr. Wolven: “Mr. Steele had forgotten that I 
signed that law when I was governor.”—(Hartford “Times.”) 
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Constitutional Law of the United States as Moulded 


by Daniel Webster. 


By Everett P. Wheeler, of the New York Bar. 


A PAPER PRESENTED AT '\HE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE 


BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Daniel Webster was the one man in American history 
<0 whom, during his lifetime, the epithet of godlike was ap- 
plied. In his case it excited no surprise. In form and feature 
he was like a god. The divinest of divine qualities is cre- 
ative power, and that ne possessed to a degree unsurpassed 
among lawyers. He said himself of Alexander Hamilton: 
“He smote the rock of the national resources and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed fortn.”’ It may justly be said 
of Webster that he touched the constitutional framework the 
fathers constructed and gave it life and expansiveness, so 
that it has continued to be adequate for the growth of the 
nation. 

The characters of the labors that fall to an American 
lawyer is so varied that it is impossible that any one man 
should perform them all. In the mother country the pro- 
fession, for this reason, is divided into ranks and grades, 
and hé who serves in one does not attempt the responsibili- 
ties of the other. As an attorney he must be a shrewd and 
skillful man of business; as a proctor he must be familiar 
with rules of navigation; as an advocate there is no height 
o! intellectual attainment to which he may not aspire, and no 
resource or learning, or power of persuasive or judicial elo- 
quence which will not aid him in his daily task. 


Again, the development of our system of jurisprudence 
to provide for the rapid changes in the conditions of busi- 
ness and social life, imposes a constant duty and labor upon the 
intelligent and conscientious lawyer. The law which regu- 
lated the business of a few stages and canalboats was in- 
adequate to direct the complicated affairs of carriers by steam 
on land and sea. The judge-made code for the carriers of 
articles tnaat could be weighed and measured had but a 
limited application to the companies who put at the service 
of the public the invisible force of electricity, and have made 
New York and Boston, Chicago and New Orleans parts of one 
great municipality. ‘Ine English common law was well 
adapted to the thickly settled and compact island of Great 
Britain, but was insufficient, and in some particulars, illy 
adapted to the requirements of a people scattered over 
thirteen Commonwealths just formed into one Union. It is 
to the honor of the American Bar that its members have done 
so much to aid, and often to guide, the courts, in the develop- 
ment of the American common la--. 

There is yet another more arduous responsibility rest- 
ing on the American lawyer, from which our English brethren 
are exempt. First among the nations we established a written 
Constitution which should be the supreme law of the land, 
supreme over executive and legislature, and gave to the 
courts of justice the power to enforce its supremacy by de- 
claring that a statute which had received the votes of botn 
houses of Congress and the signature of the President should 


‘be altogether held for naught if it violated this supreme Con- 


stitution. 

Well might we say, when we contemplate the magni- 
tude of these labors, Who is sufficient for these things? No 
doubt now, as in the Apostles’ time, there are many who 
pervert the word of God, of whose justice and equity courts 
of justice ought to be visible embodiment. But, also, there are 








many, who like St. Paul, speak in godly sincerity, and ful- 
fil with singleness of heart the true function of the lawyer, 
which is to aid the court in the discharge of its exalted and 
responsible office. Preeminently such a man was Mr. Webster. 
He became a member of the Bar at a time when many of the 
most important questions, since determined, were unsettled. 
More than any other man, he aided in their settlement. 


Coleridge tells us that “The first man upon whom the 
light of an idea dawned received thereby the function of 
a lawgiver.” It was because Mr. Webster, in his capacious 
mind, apprehended with such clearness the idea which was 
the soul of the novel system our fathers established, that he 
was able to lead our courts to formulate this idea in their 
judgments. 

But it may be asked, How can this be? Is it not the 
duty of judges to declare, and not to make the law? In one 
sense, no doubt it is. The judge ought not to depart from 
the principles of tne law as he finds them established. But 
when a case comes up, as often it does, which involves a new 
application of these principles or a modification of rules al- 
ready settled, to adapt them to a new state of facts for which 
no precise provision has been or could have been made, the 
judge does, in a very real and important sense, make the law, 
and is a lawgiver as well as a judge. If the lawyer who pre- 
sents such a case to the court is adequate to his task, he must 
first thoroughly understand the existing rule and the reason 
for it; next, he must appreciate the change in circumstances 
and conditions which makes this in its precise form no longer 
applicable, and he must possess constructive ability and be 
able to show how the rule as it has hitherto stood may most 
wisely and fitly grow to meet the requirements of the present 
and of the future. No man in America ever combined these 
qualities to a higher degree tnan Mr. Webster. He under- 
stood the history and character of the mother country and 
the law which was the necessary outgrowth of that character 
and history. He looked into the very heart of the American 
people and realized our needs. He was able to point out the 
path by which we could most wisely be led to our true 
growth and development. With unrivalled power of making 
hard places easy, and dark things clear, he succeeded in im- 
pressing his own convictions upon the courts before whom 
he practiced. ; 

Even amid the absolute precision of mathematics, great 
minds can see what lesser minds fail to pierce. What they 
see they can make clear. The truths which Newton and La 
Place were the first to behold and develop can now be taught 
to college students. And judges many times rightly and 
justly laid down as law what the genius of Webster perceived 
and demonstrated—what without the aid of that genius 
might have remained undetermined. Most important of all 
his public services was the part he took in demonstrating the 
true method of construing the Constitution of the country. 
The very fact that this was the supreme law of the land. 
made it all the more important that its construction should 
be established on the right basis. 

From the beginning there was a school of thinkers who 
sought to limit the scope of our great charter and restrain its 
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plain provisions within narrow bounds. It is the briefest of 
Constitutions. Its sections and articles never undertook to 
provide in detail for all emergencies which might arise, but 
established general rules which, fairly construed, should be 
adequate for every occasion. If the country were to be held 
in bondage to the letter and disregard the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, the purpose stated in its preamble: “To form a more 
perfect Union,” would fail of accomplishment. 


No doubt there were thinkers who sought to give such 1 
lax interpretation to its provisions that they might mean 
anything or nothing as the immediate occasion might seem 
to require, and no doubt the strict constructionists did good 
service in restraining the vagaries of such lax reasoners. The 
merit of Mr. Webster lay in this, that he maintained the 
golden mean, and in numerous arguments pointed out clear- 
ly and convincingly the evils which led to the formation of the 
Constitution; the objects its founders sought to accomplish 
and the method upon which they had, upon fair rules of con- 
struction, achiéved the great end they had in view. 


The recent celebration of the centennial of the acces- 
sion of Chief Justice Marshall to the Supreme Court of the 
United States has called attention to the leading part which 
the decisions of that court have played in making the nation 
what it is. The time has come when side by side with the 
great name of Marshall that of Webster should be placed. 
The arguments of the one were as necessary as the decisions 
of the other. They combined to impress upon the American 
people a conviction of the possibilities of the country, of the 
fitness of the government which they had founded to enabie 
them to make the most of these possibilities, and above all. 
the conviction that the thirteen colonies had become blended 
into one indissoluble Union. 


It is hard for us to realize in the days of our greatness 
the weakness and insignificance of our beginnings. It fre- 
quently happens under American institutions that a man born 
o: the humblest parents and amid the most adverse circum- 
stances has become a man of wealth, power and influence. 
But the rise of the most remarkable of them all is not more 
extraordinary than the change which has taken place in the 
condition of the American people since the birth of Mr. 
Webster. He was born at the conclusion of the Revolutionary 
War and just before the treaty of peace was concluded between 
the thirteen colonies and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. His father was one of the hardy settlers 
who had not found scope for their energies in the surround- 
ings of their childhood and had gone into the forest, not only 
tu discover, but really to create, a new world. The little house 
in Salisbury, N. H., where Daniel Webster was born, on the 
18th day of January, 1782, was the farthest north of any civi- 
lized dwelling in all the colonies. These were scattered along 
the Atlantic coast and the eastern slopes of the Alleghanies 
They had neither money nor credit; were deeply in debt, with 
an army just about to disband, and whose meagre pay had long 
been in arrears. They lived under a confederation which 
gave the general government no real power, and which worked 
so badly that it left the colonies, at the end of the war, with 
less unity than they had at its beginning. The father ot 
Daniel Webster had been a distinguished officer in the Revolu- 
tion, and. in common with his comrades, had smarted under 
the weakness and incompetency aud consequent injustice of 
the government of .the confederation, and realized, therefore, 
the absolute necessity for a united and stable government if 
the thirteen independent colonies were ever to become a 
vnited nation. 

The treaty of peace concluded at Paris, September 3, 1783, 
contained in its first article the following clause: 

“His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said United 
States, viz.: New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Is- 
land & Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New 














Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia.” 

In the breast of an American of the present day this de- 
scription of his country cannot fail to awaken amusement. 
But the description was accurate at the time. The necessity 
for something better led to the calling of the convention for 
the forming of a new Constitution for the United States. The 
preamble to this instrument uses very different language. 
There are no words indicating that these “independent 
states’’ were any longer to remain independent as between 
themselves. On the contrary, it begins as follows: 


“We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for 


the United States of America.” 
In debates which took place in the conventions which 
were held in the different States to consider whether or not 


they would ratify this Constitution, the pivot on which the 
discussion turned was really whether this peramble expressed 
the national consciousness. Patrick Henry cried in Virginia: 
“Who gave them the right to say, ‘We, the People of the 
United States” ” True enough, that right had not been con- 
ferred upon the delegates. But they assumed it, and when 
this assumption of authority was ratified, that which at first 
was but a proposition became the Constitution of a nation. 
The student of the constitutional history of the United States 
from 1789 to 1861 knows well that there was a constant strife 
between those who adhered to the old notion that the States 
were still what the treaty declared them to be, and those who 
inaintained that the Constitution had welded them into a na- 
tion. One of the extraordinary statements in Senator Lodge’s 
“Life of Webster” is that all the early fathers believed in the 
right of secession. No doubt some of them did. But they 
were not the men who were responsible for the Constitution. 
As Mr. Weoster himself said in the debate on the Force bill, 
February 16, 1833:* 

“The Constitution regards itself as perpetual and im- 
mortal. It seeks to establish a Union among the people of the 
States which shall last through all time, or if the common 
fate of things human must be expected at some period to hap- 
pen to it, yet that catastrophe is not anticipated. The instru- 
ment contains ample provisions for its amendment at all 
times; none for its abandonment at any time. It declares 
that new States may come into the Union, but it does not 
declare that old States may go out. The Union is not a tem- 
porary partnership of States.” 

Rufus King, Roger Sherman, Alexander Hamilton and 
Benjamin Franklin knew very well what they were about 
when their great Constitution was published to the world. 
Ii found no warmer friend anywhere than among the old 
soldiers of the Revolution. These men realized the necessity 
of the change expressed in the preamble, and rallied to the 
support of the Constitution which Washington signed with as 
much unanimity as they had stood by him during the war. 
Among them none was more resolute, more thoroughly in 
earnest, than the father of Daniel Webster, and the son grew 
up amid the forests and mountains of his native State im- 
pressed with the conviction that he was a citizen of a nation. 
This conviction he finally impressed upon the great majority 
of his fellow-citizens in the Northern States and upon no 
small part of the people of the Southern States. It was this 
conviction that carried us through the Civil War. Without it, 
our success in that great struggle would have been impossible. 

Three years after graduation and on the 24th of July, 
1804, being then twenty-two years of age, he became a student 
in the office of Christopher Gore, in Boston. Mr. Gore had 
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been a member of the United States Senate, and had been our 
Minister to England. Nothing shows more clearly the ex- 
traordinary effect which even then was produced by the 
presence of Mr. Webster, than the fact that he, without any 
introduction, an absolutely unknown young man, should ,have 
been admitted into the office of one of the leaders of the Bos- 
ton Bar, and one of the first men in the United States. 


In March, 1805, Mr. Webster was admitted to the Bar of 
the Suffolk Common Pleas. In March, 1805, he opened an of- 
fice at Boscawen, N. H., near his father’s home, where he re- 
mained until that father’s death. In September, 1807, he 
opened an office in Portsmouth, N. H. June 24, 1808, he was 
married. On November 12, 1812, he was elected to Congress, 
and took his seat at the extra session in the following May. 
In August, 1814, he was re-elected to Congress from the Ports- 
mouth District. 


At the February term of that year, he appeared for the 
first time as counsel before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He argued two prize cases at that term and appeared 
in the same cases at the following term, additional proofs 
having been ordered in both. At that time, the difficulties of 
travel were so great, and Washington was consequently so dif- 
ficult of access, that the majority of cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States were argued either by members of 
Congress or by counsel from neighboring States. Baltimore 
had a brilliant bar, and the names of Pinkney, Wirt, and Mar- 
tin appear very frequently in the reports of Cranch and 
Wheaton. 


The first appeal of real importance that Mr. Webster argued 
in the Supreme Court was that of the Town of Pawlet v. Clark.* 
In this case the construction of that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which extended the judicial power of the United States 
te controversies between citizens of the same State claiming 
land under grants of different States, was involved. Here 
the strict constructionist appears on the scene, and claims 
that this phrase of the Constitution meant the different 
States that framed the Constitution, and did not apply to any 
States that might subsequently be admitted. Webster con- 
vinced the court without much difficulty that this construction 
was tvo narrow, that this clause of the Constitution. and by in- 
ference all similar clauses in that instrument, referred not only 
te the thirteen States which framed the Constitution, but to 
all which they should subsequently admit as integral parts 
of the Union. This seems too plain for argument now, but 
in those early days, when everything was in a formative condi- 
tion, the decision was important, and involved within itself 
many of the subsequent decisions which did not appear, at the 
time they were made, to be so clear. 


The rest of the case required consideration of the charac- 
ter of the grants which had been made by the Colonial 
Governor of New Hampshire to the town of Pawlet, and which 
were precedents for the subsequent grants by the various 
States for educational purposes. This charter divided the 
land which was set apart to the town of Pawlet into sixty-eight 
shares, of which one was “for the incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of tie Gospel in foreign parts, one share for a 
glebe for the Church of England as by law established, one 
share for the first settled minister of the Gospel, one share 
for the benefit of a schoo] in said town.” 


It was further held, after a very careful investigation of 
the English ecclesiastical law, that the town could take the 
land as trustee, and that where no Episcopal church was estab- 
lished before the Revolution, the State could appropriate the 
share which had been given for this purpose by the original 
charter and apply it to other public uses. In this case Ver- 
mont had appropriated to the use of public schools the glebe 
right which had not been taken up by the Episcopal Church, 





*9 Cranch, 292. 





and the Supreme Court sustained the validity of this. statute. 

Mr. Webster does not appear to have argued any cases 
at the February term in 1816. In 1817 he appeared in 
numerous prize cases. In 1818 he had to deal with the con- 
struction of that clause of the Constitution which described 
the judicial power and extended it to cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction.* Here it was held that the meaning of 
this article was a grant, not of territory, but of jurisdiction, 
and that the harbors in the different States, although within 
the admiralty jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, 
were not withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the particular 
State in which they happened to be situated. 


4nd now in order I approach the case of Dartmouth College 
v. Woodward.7 


It is often said that the effect of subsequent constitutional 
amendments and general legislation has been to rob the doc- 
trine announced in this case of much of its vitality. It is doubt- 
less true that after this decision, in countless ways, public 
apprehension was aroused lest the corporations, charters for 
which were being granted by the Legislature, or which were 
incorporated under general acts, should become too strong 
for the people, and lest, also, applicants for a franchise might, 
through political favoritism, or even more ignoble methods, 
obtain franchises, the grant of which would be injurious to the 
public. Laws were passed, constitutional amendments were 
adopted, the object of which was to reserve to the Legislature 
the power to amend or repeal charters of corporations. For 
example, the Constitution of the State of New York, framed 
and adopted in 1846, Article 8. Section 1, is as follows: 


“Corporations may be formed under general laws; but 
skall not be created by special act, except for municipal pur- 
poses, and in cases where, in the judgment of the Legislature, 
the objects of the corporation cannot be attained under gen- 
eral laws. All general laws and special acts passed pursuant 
to this section, may be altered from time to time, or repealed.” 

But notwithstanding the endeavors that were thus made 
to weaken the effect and limit the scope of the decision in 
the Dartmouth College case, the principle upon which it was 
based, that of enforcing constitutional guarantees for the 
protection of vested rights, remains in full vigor and has 
been not only a safeguard, but an important element in the 
growth and prosperity of the American people. Wretched, in- 
deed, is the condition of any nation in which the peaceful citi- 
zen cannot enjoy in security the fruits of his honest labor. 
No system of government can justly be called a republic which 
does not secure to all its citizens, whether rich or poor, 
whether engaged in individual enterprises or united with 
others in partnership or corporation, the protection of the 
law for their lawful business. The danger in every democ- 
racy has been, that in times of popular excitement this prin- 
ciple will be forgotten, and that the property acquired by in- 
dustry and intelligence will be confiscated wholly, or in part, 
for the benefit of the idle and improvident. With us it 1s 
otherwise. The people of this republic are sovereign, but they 
are a constituuonal severeign. Their monarchy is a limited 
monarchy. They have freely chosen to limit their own power 
by Constitutions, which they justly hold sacred. They have 
inutrusted to the courts of justice, which the tradition of our 
race leads us to revere, the unique power of enforcing the 
mandate of the Constitution, and saying to tle representatives 
ot the people, whether in the Executive chair, or in the Legis- 
lature: “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

The system which has thus been described has become in- 
corpdrated in the mental constitution of the American people. 
They seldom realize the difference betwen this and other so- 
called republics. But when we come to trace the history of 
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cur ‘system and observe the manner in which the scheme, 
which looked well on paper, came actually to be worked out 
and ‘realized in action, we find that the difference of which 
I speak was in great measure due to the argument of Mr. 
Webster in the Dartmouth College case and to the decision of 
the Supreme Court which crowned that argument. 

That case was begun in the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. The contention was between the trustees of Dartmouth 
College, appointed under the provisions of its charter, and the 
trustees appointed by act of its Legislature, which changed tha< 
charter without the consent of the college. 

In the argument before the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire, reference was made by the counsel for the college to the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights of that State, which were 
really derived from Magna Charta: 

“That no person shall be deprived of his property, immu- 
nities or privileges, put out of the protection of the law, ex- 
iied or deprived of his life, liberty or estate, but by judgment 
of his peers or by the law of the land.” 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire decided that the 
trustees had no property, immunities, liberty or privileges in 
the corporation, within the scope of this prohibition in the 
Bill of Rights. Chief Justice Richardson went further and 
maintained “that the law of the land meant any law that the 
Legislature might choose to enact.” In other words, he 
contended that the object of these provisions was to protect 
only against the arbitrary action of the executive. 

It will at once be perceived that this question was funda- 
mental. The Court of New Hampshire had said: 

“How a privilege can be protected from the operation of 
the law of the land, by a clause in the Constitution declaring 
that it shall not be taken away, but by the law of the land, 





is not very easily understood.” 


State of 





The Effect of Slavery Upon the Constitutions and 
Laws of the United States and of the 





The difficulty in the case as it was presented to the United 

States Supreme Court was this: That court had no jurisdic- 

tion wpon the writ of error to review the decision of the 
State court upon its own Constitution. The writ of error was 

based solely upon the alleged invalidity of the act of the 
Legislature of New Hampshire under the Constitution of the 
United States. The guarantee of the State Constitution was so 
much more explicit, that to the ordinary lawyer it would ap- 
pear a hopeless task to sustain the contention under the 
United States Constitution, when that of the State Bill of 
Rights had proved to be inadequate. It was the business of the 
great lawyer to go below the surface of his case and to show 
that the fundamental error of the opinion of the court below 
was equally fatal to the validity of the act under either Con- 
stitution. To this end, and to this end only, it became im- 
portant at the outset of Mr. Webster’s argument in the Su- 
preme Court, to use the Constitution of New Hampshire as an 
illustration, and to show in fact that the opinion or method 
of reasoning which had been adopted by the Court below was 
fatal to any constitutional guarantee either to person or to 
property. For if the act of the Legislature was in itself the 
law of the land, and its inscription on the statute book was th: 
limit of inquiry as to what the law of the land might be, the 
restraint of the Constitution upon the Legislature would be 
removed altogether. 

The story is, that when the Chief Justice looked at the 
record, his first impression was adverse to tae plaintiffs in 
error. But it is related that although he and others of the 
Justices had prepared to take notes of the argument of Mr. 
Webster, yet it seemed so clear and convincing as it flowed in 
its majestic course, that the paper remained blank. 


(To be Continued.) 


Alabama. 


By Edward De Graffenreid. 


An ignorant, badly dressed, poverty-stricken negro was 
Tecently ‘brought before one of our oldest and ablest nisi 
prius judges upon a writ of habeas corpus. In his petition for 
the writ, the negro asked for his discharge from imprisonment 
under an indictment, upon the ground that his imprisonment 
had become illegal because he had not been accorded a speedy 
trial. After the argument, the Judge said to me: “Did you 
ever observe that nearly all of the decisions of our courts of 
last resort, involving questions of human liberty have been 
made in just such cases as the present? That the 
party creating the litigation is frequently a man of little im- 
portance to the community in which he lives?” 

This at once suggested to me the Fugitive Slave Law and 
the Dred Scott Decision, with the consequences thereby entailed 
upon the American Commonwealth, and I thought it would 
probably prove of interest, on this occasion, for me to briefly 
trace the effect that slavery and its abolition have had upon the 
Constitution and Laws of the United States, and upon the 
Constitution and Laws of the State of Alabama. 

The first slaves landed in the United States were brought 
by Spaniards to St. Augustine, Fla., in 1565. At that time 
WPiorida’was a Spanish province. The first slaves landed in 
an‘English colony, in ‘North America, were brought by a Dutch 
tratier to Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. 

Every civilized man now knows that slavery is wrong; at 


that time it was treated by every one as unquestionably right. 
The importation of negro slaves became general and at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, slavery existed in ail of the 
colonies and was recognized and regulated by law. The estab- 
lishment of the system in the United States was due to no par- 
ticular section or set of men. It simply formed a part of the 
manners and customs of the times, and is traceable to the 
character of the civilization and education of that day. Its 
existence in this country was an inheritance from a remote 
time, which belonged equally to the settlers of Plymouth, the 
pioneers of Virginia, and the first white men of Louisiana and 
Florida, and it was continued by these men and their successors 
as naturally as they continued the other customs and laws 
which they brought with them from across the sea. 

For its maintenance, therefore, and its ultimate abolition, 
no section of this country deserves special censure or com- 
mendation. Its abolition was not caused by any particular 
men, nor do the people of any particular section deserve 
special credit for it as an idea originating with them. It was 
altogether due, as is true of all great political and social 
movements, to the spirit of the times operating upon a whole 
people and moving along the lines of least resistance. The 
gaunt, ungainly figure and kindly face of Lincoln appears 
prominently in the foreground, but Lincoln was, after all, 





simply the embodiment, in his time, of this mighty move- 
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ment, as Washington was, in his day, the living exponent of 
the hopes and purposes of the founders of the Republic. 


The closing decades of the eighteenth century witnessed 
an almost universal demand for liberty of thought and action. 
Lord Mansfield declared, in 1772, for the Realm of Engiand, 
that no man could be held in bondage. Slavery was abolished 
in the Austrian Empire in 1782. Moved by the same spirit 
the people of France, in 1793, shook off their shackles in the 
bloodiest uprising in human history. Impelled by the same 
spirit, the American people, in 1776, fought for and at the 
point of the sword, obtained their freedom and independence. 
This principle pervaded everything. It appeared in literature, 
as in Paine’s argument for Free Thought; in oratory; in 
the acts of legislative assemblies, and it continued to influ- 
ence human thought until the American continent was free. 
Two Virginia gentlemen, George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, both of whom were large slaveholders, provided 
for the emancipation of those whom they held as their indi- 
vidual property. 

That this force operated pecujiarly upon the people of the 
North is not strange. The negro, a product of the tropics, 
did not flourish in the low temperature of the North, and 
there the slave was found to be not very merchantable nor 
a valuable commodity when bought. On the other hand, the 
negro slave, in his environment in the South, found himself 
surrounded by climatic conditions that complied with the de- 
mands made by his inherited nature, and there his efficiency 
was as its height, and his value correspondingly increased. 

Out of tnis situation it came that the people of the North 
were able to look at slavery as a social and political question 
from an ethical point of view, unhindered by direct personal 
interest, and with the evils of the situation magnified by the 
distance from which they viewed it. The people of the South, 
being familiar with the practical operation of the system had 
become too habituated to its existence and the arguments in 
support of it, to be able to look at the question in the unob- 
scured light of abstract right or wrong. So this moving 
spirit of liberty that had been, for fifty years, manifesting 
itself all over the world, appealed with more force to the 
people or the North than to those of the South, although it 
was recognized by both so early as 1774, when the original 
states, excepting Georgia, in their Articles of Confederation, 
abolished the slave trade, and by Georgia in 1775, when that 
State adopted the Articles of Confederation. Later, in 1787, 
it was recognized by all the original states when, in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, it was agreed 


that the slave trade should be continued until 1808, when it 
should be abolished. 


The abolition of slavery, as an accomplished political fact, 
occurred in all the Eastern original states, during or shortly 
after the Revolutionary War, leaving it existing in the other 
original states as it existed in 1860. 


The opponents of slavery were undertaking at the same 
time to restrict its existence to those of the original states 
in which it continued to flourish, and the first step in this 
direction was in the ordinance of 1787 organizing the North- 
west Territory which afterwards became the State of Ohio, 
in which it was provided by Article VI: “There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said Terri- 
tory otherwise than in the punishment of crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” 

This ordinance was passed without attracting especial 
attention and without conflict of note. 

The identical situation appeared again, however, thirty- 
three years later, when the people of Missouri applied for 
permission to organize a State government. The question at 
once arose as to whether slavery should be permitted in the 
new territory. The situation at this time was in every way 
different from what it had been in 1787. Then, the popula- 
tion of each state was meagre, manufactures few, and the 








lands open for settlement apparently unlimited. In 1820, 
however, the marvelous development of the country was well 
under way; manufactures had sprung up, Whitney had in- 
yented the cotton gin, and in the south the cultivation of 
cotton and tobacco, carried on chiefly by slave labor, had 
become an important industry and a source of.large profit. 
The slave owner had also developed into a political power. 
By the representation of the Constitution to three-fifths of 
the slave population, by which the owner of one hundred 
slaves in a slave state was equal in political power to sixty 
free white citizens in a free state,, they were developing an 
influence which some years later became for a time supreme 
in the nation. The slave states were therefore anxious to 
extend the limits of the system, while the free states, on the 
contrary, were determined it should be confined within its 
original boundaries. 

The first occasion for a clash between these adverse inter- 
ests rose, as I have said, in the formation of the territory of 
Missouri, and the political battle was waged with great vigor 
by both siaes until Clay, always fertile in political resources, 
suggested the Missouri Compromise Bill as a solution of the 
problem. By this bill, Missouri was organized and slavery 
permitted therein, while Maine, in which a state government 
was at the same time established, prohibited it. 

The mutual distrust and suspicion which had arisen be- 
tween the sections did not subside with this settlement of the 
question. It successively occupied the public mind and en- 
gaged the attention of Congress with the application of each 
territory for permission to organize a state government. 
Texas, California, Oregon, Kansas and Nebraska, each caused 
the debate to break out afresh, and in each successive in- 
stance with increased acrimony. 

Events tnus pressed rapidly towards the final arbitrament 
by the sword, though the efforts of patriotic men on both 
sides sought to avert such a conclusion. The history of the 
forty years that intervened between the passage of the Mis- 
souri Compromise Bill and the beginning of the Civil War 
in which the Missour. Compromise Bill was succeeded by the 
Compromise of 1850, the Fugitive Slave Law, the Personal 
Liberty Laws of some of the Eastern states, the formation of 
new political parties, the Abolitionist riots in the East and 
the Dred Scott Decision, is too familiar to repeat in detail. 
But it is a history, to which, in respect to the men it produced 
and the great talents for which it formed the background, the 
American people may well look with pride. Never, except 
perhaps, in the most strenuous age of British politics, when 
Burke and Chatham and Pitt and Fox held the center of the 
stage, has greater ability and greater patriotism been devel- 
oped in the Anglo-Saxon people, and the central figures in 
that great struggle do not compare unfavorably with their 
English progenitors. 

It is not possible to think of the period without recalling 
Calhoun, who, from the necessities of the situation and his 
firm belief in a strict construction of the Constitution, 
evolved the doctrine of States Rights and maintained it with 
iron logic; nor of Webster and the patriotism with which he 
devoted his life to the maintenance, with lofty eloquence, of 
“An indissoluble Union of indestructible States;” nor of Clay, 
who possessing neither the relentless reasoning force of Cal- 
houn, nor the impressive power of Webster, was yet able, 
with the charm of his oratory, “The applause of listening 
Senates to command.” 

It is interesting, to digress for a moment, in thinking of 
this great triumvirate and their associates, to see the diverse 
views which they held and elaborated prior to 1860, dividing 
the Supreme Court of the United States in some of their Jat- 
est and most important judgments. Probably no opinions 
of the Supreme Court since the war have been of greater 
importance than those decisions in which they fix the status 
of our territory, acquired from Spain, with reference to the 
Constitution. The same questions arose, the same argu- 
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menis were made, and the same divergence of views ensued 
among these great judges in determining the status of Porto 
Kico and the Philippines, as to whether the Constitution ex- 
tended of its own force over acquired territory, as exercised 
the faculties of the Senate in 1850, when California was 
seeking admission to the Union. . 

But, notwithstanding all the efforts of the party leaders 
to reach some common ground upon which both factions 
could rest in peace, the resort to force was inevitable. The 
people of the South were as sincere in their opinion that a 
state had a right to secede from the Union and set up an in- 
gependent government, as the Northern people were deter- 
mined that the Union should be preserved. Both were in- 
flexible and war followed. 

The immediate result of the surrender at Appomatox was 
the settlement of political and legal questions that were de- 
batable and had been debated from the beginning. Slavery 
was abolished and the inability of a State to secede from the 
Union established. 

Then came the Acts of Congress dividing the South into 
military districts. the Freedman’s Bureau and Civil Rights 
Bills, the Reconstruction Acts of 1867-1868, and the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The purpose of these amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States was to abol- 
ish slavery and to secure to the negro the same civil and po- 
litical rights that belonged to other citizens of the United 
States. 

The effect of the above legislation and constitutional 
amendments upon the laws of Alabama, was enormous. Ig- 
norance and vice became supreme. A weak, and some- 
times venal, judiciary made a mockery of justice. Ig- 
norant and corrupt legislation burdened the State and its 
counties and its municipalities with debt. Business lan- 
guished and public office fell into the hands of the spoilsman 
and the plunderer. 

Horace Greeley, on June 12, 1871, at the Lincoln Club, 
irelegantly but truthfully described the situation as follows: 
“Well, gentlemen, ‘the thieving carpet-baggers’ are a mourn- 
ful fact; they do exist there, and I have seen them. They 
are the fellows who crawled down South in the track of our 
armies, generally a very safe distance in the rear, some of 
them on sutlers’ wagons, some of them bearing cotton per- 
mits, some of them looking sharply to see what might turn up; 
and they remain there. They at once ingratiated them- 
selves with the blacks—simple, credulous, ignorant men, 
very glad to welcome and follow any whites who professed to 
be the champions of their rights. Some of these got elected 
Senators, others Representatives, some sheriffs, some judges 
and so on. And there they stand right in the public eye, 
stealing and plundering, many of them with both arms around 
the negroes and their hands in their rear pockets, seeing if they 
can not pick a paltry dollar out of them. And the public 
looks at them; does not regard the honest Northern man, but 
calls every ‘carpe’-bagger’ a thief, which is not the truth by 
a good deal. Bu: these fellows, many of them long faced 
and with eyes rolled up are greatly concerned for the educa- 
tion of the blacks and for the salvation of their souls. ‘Let 
us pray,’ they say. But they spell pray with an e, and thus 
spelled they obey the apostolic injunction to ‘pray without 
ceasing ’” 

This condition existed until 1874 when the effect of the 
Fifteenth Aiendment was nullified by the purchase of the 
salable negro vote in the white counties, and by counting out 
the negro vote in the black counties. Through fraud the 
reign of intelligence was re-established in Alabama, and 
through fraud was that reign continued up to the adoption of 
the present Constitution. While the government thus ob- 
tained gave to the State an honest and capable administra- 
tion of its affairs, it became evident that the fraud by which 
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it was maintained would ultimately sap the foundations of 
the commonwealth, degtroy our usefulness as a people and 
our integrity as individuals. 

Out of respect to this situation, the last constitutional 
convention was called. Its purpose was to so alter the laws 
on suffrage as to guarantee honest and efficient government 
without fraud, and, as was eloquently said by one of its 
members, “to place ourselves in harmony with the general 
government under which we live.” Enlightened government 
cannot be maintained where ignorance or vice may go un- 
challenged to the polls; and, to eliminate that element, it was 
found necessary to restrict the suffrage after January 1, 1903, 
to those of industrious habits who could read and write 
and to those who, in their own right, or in right of their 
wives, owned certain property. Excepted from this general 
provision, under the temporary plan, were some citizens, 
who at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, were en- 
titled to vote, and who, as shown by our past experience, pos- 
sessed all the character and intelligence necessary to the 
free exercise of the ballot. 

In the state where ignorance largely exists, it is difficult 
to effect any reform, and the temporary plan was, in fact, 
but a bridge across which the people of Alabama were led 
from universal to an intelligent, restricted suffrage; placing 
the right to vote upon as high a plane as that of any State in 
the Union; giving to all men who shall qualify themselves for 
it, the right to vote, and denying to all that right unless 
they shall meet its requirements. The benefits growing out 
of the Constitution are even now felt, and as its adoption 
was due to the determination of the people to maintain hon- 
est government through officials selected by honest ballots, 
the enlightened public sentiment which called it into exist- 
ence, demands and will secure its rigid enforcement. 

It has been intimated that the State’s representation in 
Congress should be reduced, as provided in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, be- 
cause of tais departure from universal suffrage. It should be 
remembered that the present generation has, as an inherit- 
ance, which it has not yet been able to eradicate, and for 
which it 1s in no way responsible, a burden of ignorance con- 
fined to no race which a restricted suffrage has a broad ten- 
dency to overcome, and that honest and efficient government 
is more difficult where only a part of the population of a state 
is enlightened, taan in a state where the ratio of 
ignorance is small. It was apprehended that this discussion 
would take place when the Constitution was being prepared 
for submission to the people, but it was thought, as was said 
by a member of the committee on suffrage, who is now dead, 
“that it was better for Alabama to be placed on a territorial 
representation than for the people of the State to be forced 
to maintain a reign of intelligence through fraud.” It would 
seem that the State of Alabama in this effort at higher and 
better things should receive, not the criticisms, but the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of the intelligent of all sections and 
all races. 

It wal be seen from the above that from the foundation 
of this government the presence of the negro has been con- 
stantly an efficient cause of the making and changing of much 
of our statute and organic law. And the reason is, that he 
and his condition formed the obstacle that the inevitable pro- 
gress of this country was bound to overcome. As has been 
said by a brilliant Alabamian: “It was all the Past that went 
with Pickett up the slope of Gettysburg, and all the Future 
that met him on the heights.” And so that evolution, that 
progress of the race by which each decades leaves us stronger, 
better “nd more enlightened than the last, found in the negro 
and his bondage, the salient weakness, the point of attack, in 
which it being at last victorious, the whole nation stands 
more firmly rooted in liberty, in law, in harmony with eternal 


principles and in all that goes to make a people great and 
strong. 
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Life and Services of Edward Livingston. 


By Carleton Hunt. 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE LOUISIANA BAR ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded). 


The limits which belong to the present occasion forbid 
that I should follow the litigation in the Batture case in de- 
tail. Enough has been said to state the original position 
of the parties. Mr. Livingston had to contend against the 
prejudices of the community; against the efforts of the ter- 
ritorial government, and the oppressive action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His fortune was sacrificed in the 
contest, his business lost, and his life repeatedly exposed to 
imminent danger from popular resentment. He complained 
to the Legislature that the judges would not listen to his 
arguments and the authorities, but he complained in vain. 
He died a very poor man. Under a compromise authorized by 
the Legislature his family many years after his death, were 
enabled, at the end of a litigation so fierce that it is without 
para:lel in the history of the State, to realize a comparatively 
limited proportion of the proceeds resulting from sales of 
the Batlure property where his real interests were very large. 
Mr. Jefferson, forced to answer the appeal to the public opinion 
of the country which Mr. Livingston had made in a pub- 
lished ergument of extraordinary learning and excellence, 
fell vanquished before the righteous demand of his adversary 
for justice, and before the superiority of his presentation of 
his great cause. 


In the case of Municipality No. 2 v. Orleans Cotton Press, 
£ La. Reports 165, where the argument of Mr. Livingston 
received critical attention in the discussions of eminent 
counsel—Etienne Mazureau and Levi Pierce for the muni- 
cipality; Isaac T. Preston, Christian Roselius, Randell Hunt, 
George Eustis and Pierre Soule for defendants—scholars as 
well as jurists, qualified in every way to take up and carry on 
a great forensic debate—the result was a signal victory in 
favor of the right of private ownership in the Batture by 
way of accession. In the case cited, Judge Bullard, giving 
the opinion of the majority, said: “The right to future 
alluvial formation is a vested right. It is inherent in the 
property itself, and forms an essential attribute of it, result- 
ing from the natural law, in consequence of the local situa- 
tion of the lands. The learned judge observed that if the 
Act of 1905, which incorporated and defined the limits of 
the City of New Orleans, had declared in explicit terms, that 
tracts of land fronting the river should no longer be entitled 
to any alluvion which might be formed, but that the same 
should thereafter accrue to the benefit of the city, the act 
would not only have been unconstitutional, but one of clear 
spoliation.” Speaking of the Faubourg Ste. Marie, Judge Bul- 
lard added it had long since been settled that the alluvion 
belonged to the front proprietors, and had been subsequently 
dedicated to public use by contract between them and the city. 

Solitary among the judges the venerable senior judge of 
the Supreme Court who presided over its deliberations, Judge 
Martin, dissented. I think it appropriate to remind those 
who have been good enough to listen, how Mr. Livingston be- 
lieved himself so much aggrieved by the insensibility or want 
of power of the judge to be moved or affected by his argu- 
ments, that he had tried to have him impeached. The two 
personages were so far apart that Mr. Livingston appeared 
with reluctance in the Supreme Court. In this condition of 
affairs, no one will accuse the judge of having thought with 
partiality of the talents of the advocate. I am able to add, 
on the authority of Dr. Thomas Hunt, by whom it was my 
cherished privilege to be instructed, on local as well as on 





general topics, that Judge Martin on being asked, in presence 
of the conditions stated, “Who is the first lawyer in Louis- 
iana?” answered immediately, “Livingston.” “Who next?” 
continued his interrogator. “Livingston,” was the judge’s 
ready reply, “is so easily first, that I can name no one as 
second to him!” 


The bustle of Mr. Livingston's professional practice kept 
him very busy. If he had yielded to retrospection he would 
have been forever lost. He had entertained great hopes of 
extricating himself from pecuniary embarrassments by suc- 
cess in his adventure in the Batture property. The unlooked- 
for opposition he met with stimulated his exertions, but he 
could not shorten the tedious course of the complicated litiga- 
tion which had deve oped itself, and the War of 1812 between 
the United States and Great Britain found his personal in- 
terests still involved in the courts. 


Circumstances and his own patriotic ardor combined to 
give him the lead in going to the assistance of General Jack- 
son. He had served, as has been seen, with the latter in Con- 
gress and agreed with him on matters of public policy. An- 
ticipating the course of events and the approaching danger to 
New Orleans, Mr. Livingston had been some time in cor- 
respondence with the General at Mobile, and furnished him 
with maps and information of service to a military officer: 
As early as the month of September, 1814, he presided at a 
meeting of citizens, at which resolutions offered by himself 
were adopted, committing the people to risk life and fortune 
in defence of the country. He delivered a stirring speech at 
the meeting, and a committee having been appointed to co- 
operate with the civil and military authorities in suggesting 
means of defence in calling forth the energies of the country, 
to repel invasion and to preserve domestic tranquility, he was 
made chairman. 


General Jackson, arriving in New Orleans December 2d, 
he was among the first to welcome him. He translated the 
speech in reply made by Jackson, so that instead of being 
lost, it reached the ears of those who could not understand 
English in the inspiring words of their own language. The 
listeners, electrified, were rallied to the General’s support. 
Mr. Livingston and himself were thenceforward inseparable. 
The former became the General’s confidential adviser, his 
military secretary, his spokesman and interpreter. He wrote 
an eloquent proclamation for the General, which was pub- 
lished Dec. 15, and a clear necessity being found to exist 
for the declaration of martial law, it was, with Livingston's 
advice, resorted to. Dec. 23 he repaired on board the “Caro- 
line” and explained to Commodore Patterson Jackson’s plan 
of battle. In the night attack, which followed, he and his 
brother-in-law, Major D’Avezac, were thanked in general orders 
for calm and deiberate courage. .D’Avezac was a_ wit 
and a scholar, and a student of rare acquirements in the de 
partment of history. I have it on the relation of Christian 
Roselius, who studied law in his office, that he was a more 
eloquent lawyer than Pierre Soule. Lewis Livingston, then 
a boy-captain on the General’s staff, shared these honors with 
bis father and uncle: The service was dangerous; but glorious. 
When Jackson: returned in triumph from his great victory 
ever the British, of Jan. 8, 1815, Mr. Livingston; by his. di- 
reetion wrote the General Orders which were read. at: the 
head, of each corps:composing the army; and which announced 
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in words glowing with love of country, the signal success 
which, by Heaven’s favor, had crowned the American arms. 

Feb. 4, in conjunction with Captain White and R. D. Shep- 
herd, Esq., he was despatched to meet Admiral Cochrane and 
General Lambert, to effect the exchange of prisoners. He was 
present at the surrender of Fort Bowyer, on the 12th. On 
the 13th, official information was received of the signing of 
the treaty of Ghent. He returned to New Orleans Jan. 10. 
Confirmation of the execution of the treaty was received by 
General Jackson March 15, ensuing. The city of New Orleans 
had been kept under martial law during the twenty-two days 
which elapsed between the return just stated of Mr. Living- 
ston, and the arrival of the official news of the treaty. Judge 
Hall, U. S. District Judge, having issued a writ of habeas 
corpus for the protection of Mr. Louallier, who had been ar- 
rested by order of General Jackson for the publication of a 
communication to a city paper, adversely criticising the Gen- 
eral’s course, the latter had arrested the Judge himself, and 
banished him. He now resumed his seat on the bench, and 
under Mr. Livingston’s advice, General Jackson appeared and 
submitted himself to the authority of the court and was fined. 
Hall was an upright judge, and a stranger to fear, with whom 
personal consideration had no weight. 


At the close of the campaign, before he left New Orleans, 
General Jackson presented Mr. Livingston with his miniature 
painted on ivory, as a mark of the sense he entertained of his 
public service, and as a token of private friendship and 
esteem. The picture is now at Montgomery Place, the country 
seat on the Hudson, which Mr. Livingston inherited from his 
sister, Mrs. Montgomery. He looked deep into the future, 
and pressed upon the attention of Andrew Jackson its great 
opportunities. “General,” said Mr. Livingston, addressing him, 
“you must be President of the United States. You are the 
man!” 

In 1820, Mr. Livingston became a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, and was made chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, in the House of Representatives. Joined 
with Louis Moreau Lislet and Pierre Derbigny, he rendered 
fresh service to the jurisprudence of the State, in the prep- 
aration of the Civil Code of 1825. His part of the work was 
largely on the subject of Conventional Obligations. It has 
been truly said of Judge Martin that he possessed a legal mind 
of the first order. He had, according to the testimony, studied 
Pothier on Obligations until it seemed to have become part 
of the texture of his brain. He published a translation of 
this greatest of law books. Mr. Livingston resorted to the 
same profound treatise, and thus enriched with the labors of 
(Pothier the most difficult and scientific portion of the Civil 
Code. If he had done no more for legal science, he would 
have realized the ambition of Sir William Jones, who de- 
clared, as the result of his own marvelous erudition, that 
he would consider himself as having, to a certain extent, 
discharged the debt which every man owes to his profession, 
if his fondness for jurisprudence should never produce any 
greater benefit to his countrymen than an introduction to 
the writings of Pothier. 

Mr. Livingston now entered upon the great work of his 
life, the preparation of his book on Criminal Jurisprudence. 
Appointed in 1821 to prepare a Code of Criminal Law, he 
made an elaborate report at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. The report was at once adopted, and he was urged 
to prosecute the work. He proceeded under this authority, 
and two years later was ready to submit the complete result 
of his arduous labors. The project had filled his thoughts for 
Many years. He first conceived it upon the perusal of the 
works of Jeremy Bentham. He had been deeply impressed 
with. the defects in our system of penal law, but the study 
of Bentham’s works gave method to his ideas, and first 
brought him to consider legislation as a science, governed by 
certain principles applicable to all branches, instead of an 
octasional exercise of its powers, called forth by partieu‘ar 








occasions, without relation to or connection with each other. 
Hie had given a final revision to his work, and an engrossed 
copy for the printer had been made, when he retired for the 
night for rest, but was awakened by the cry of fire. Mrs. 
Livingston was first to ascertain the bad news, and to return 
with it to him. A spark from the study lamp on the tavle, 
where he had been writing, had set fire to his papers and 
consumed them. “Livingston!” exclaimed his devoted wife, 
“you are a ruined man! Your code has been destroyed by 
fire!” “Never mind, my dear,” was the ready answer of this 
most amiable of men, “it shall rise like the Phenix from its 
ashes!” The next morning he sat down to the heavy task of 
re-writing the code. He was now an old man, being sixty 
years of age, but he worked so effectively, that he was able 
to supply the demands of the printer as fast as they were 
made, and in two years more had reproduced the work. 


The aim of it was to bring under one system crime, vagrancy, 
mendicity and all forms of pauperism. It provided, first, a 
house of detention for misdemeanants and for witnesses, 
second, a penitentiary for criminals above eighteen years 
who have been convicted of crime; third, a house of refuge and 
indusiry for graduates of the penitentiary who were willing 
to work, but compulsory work for able-bodied beggars and 
vagrants, including prostitutes; fourth, a school of reform for 
versons under eighteen who were to be taught some mechanic 
art. 

The work was divided into a Code of Procedure, a Code 
of Evidence, a Code of Reform and Prison Discipline. 

Capital punishment was to be abolished. 
for life, in a solitary cell, was substituted for it. 
tion was invoked for discipline. Labor was regarded as a 
privilege and not a punishment. Flogging in the penitentiary 
was prohibited as too degrading, and was to be kept within 
strict limits in the School of Reform, with the hope of dispens- 
ing with it even there. Criminals convicted of a penitentiary 
offense were to suffer solitary confinement. Their lot, gen- 
erally speaking, where they craved employment, was to be 
improved—first, by better diet; second, by partial relief from 
solitude, and, through the instrumentality of education, by the 
visits and lessons of a teacher; third, by permission to read 
books of instruction; fourth, by the privilege of receiving 
friends at stated periods; after the convicts had proved desire 
to reform, by allowing them the privilege of laboring in so 
ciety; and finally by a certificate of good conduct, industry and 
skill in the trade practised in prison. 


Imprisonment 
Self-examina- 


Mr. Livingston had a free, enlightened and progressive 
roind. His heart was a temple of benevolence. He was at 
least the time of a generation in advance of teachers and re- 
formers in this country on the subjects treated by him. With 
him the great object of penal legislation was the prevention 
of crime. A convict was a man, and some good might pro- 
ceed even from a convict. Crime was pronounced to be the 
effect principally of intemperance, idleness, ignorance, vicious 
associations, irreligion and poverty, but not of any defective 
organization. The laws which permit the continual and un- 
restrained exercise of these causes, are themselves the source 
of those excesses which legislators, to cover their own in- 
attention or indolence or ignorance, impiously ascribe to the 
Supreme being. God, he maintained, has not created man 
incapable of receiving impressions of good. Himself of a 
tender and loving disposition, he shrank with horror from 
the infliction of merciless and brutal punishments. He pro- 
posed to abolish all constructive offenses and all distinctions 
between strict and liberal construction of statutes. He for- 
bid every departure from the plain letter of the written law, 
and on the trial of a criminal charged under an ambiguous 
act, he required the court to acquit the accused, and report the 
case to the Legislature. He advocated the removal of ob 
stacles to the investigation of trutr. At that distant day, he 
was already in favor of admitting the parties to a suit to tes- 
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tify, and was for reducing the recourse to privileges, by 
which the exclusion of testimony would be accomplished. 


The report which preceded his work and the separate 
essays in which the different codes were presented, attracted 
widespread atention. His reputation “grew and mounted” 
with the publication of them. He became well known in 
Europe. His style had been carefully formed upon the best 
models. It was now seen to be simple and dignified, persua- 
sive and classical. He used the principles of justice, good 
faith and benevolence in the natural law, to introduce and 
support positive regulations designed to protect society by 
encouraging the vicious and degraded to show themselves 
capable of improvement. A system thus sustained, he urged, 
had never yet been resorted to. It was impossible to deny 
with success that it was at least worth while to try an experi- 
ment with the law-giver pressed, with extraordinary ability, 
and with the fervor and eloquence of sincere conviction. It 
was out of the question to treat him as a mere visionary, or 
to misunderstand what his view really was, because he de- 
rived it from the great universal law of human nature—that 
law on which Cicero has bestowed his lofty eulogium: Non 
erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac; 
sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore, una lex, et sempiterna 
et immortalis, continebit. 

The Code was translated into admirable French by Jules 
D’Avezac, president of the first college established in New 
Orleans, and was in this way made immediate'y available in 
France. It was also published in German. The French ver- 
sion was edited with copious notes by Taillandier, a dis- 
tinguished counsellor of the Court of Cassation, and was 
laid before the Council of Superintendents of Prison Disci- 
pline in the City of Paris. Victor Hugo wrote to the author: 
“You will be remembered among the men of this age who 
have deserved most and best of mankind.” Villemain declared 
that the proposed system of penal law was “a work without 
example from the hands of any one man.” The Code was also 
reprinted in England by Dr. Southwood Smith. Jeremy Ben- 
tham proposed that a measure should be introduced in Pariia- 
ment to print the whole work for the use of the English nation. 
The “Westminster Review” for January, 1825, concluded an 
article on the London edition, referring to Mr. Livingston, 
the writer said: 

“In England, the eyes of its most enlightened philosophers, 
of its best statesmen, and of its most devoted philanthropists 
will be fixed upon him, and in his own country his name 
will be held in lasting remembrance, venerated and loved. He 
is one of those extraordinary individuals whom nature has 
gifted with the power, and whom circumstances have afforded 
the opportunity, of shedding true glory and conferring last- 
ing happiness on his country, and of identifying his own name 
with the freest and most noble and most perfect institutions.” 

Maine, Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, author of a 
profound treatise, entitled “Ancient Law,” pronounced him 
“the first legal genius of modern times.” Harvard College 
proceeded to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Sweden wrote him auto- 
graph letters of congratulation. Brazil made his Code the 
basis of her jurisprudence of crimes. The King of the Nether- 
lands sent him a gold medal having upon it an inscription in 
his honor. The government of Guatemala translated one of 
his Codes, that of Reform and Prison Discipline, and adopted 
ix word for word. He received from Marshall, Kent, Madison 
and Story expressions of admiration for his labors as a 
criminal jurist and law reformer. Jefferson, himself a re- 
former of the law, whose past difference with Livingston 
made his praise all the more valuable, wrote to him to say 
that his work “would certainly arrange his name among the 
sages of antiquity.” The Institute of France did him the 
very rare honor of choosing him a foreign associate. When, 
towards the close of his career, he visited Heidelberg and 
met Professor Mittermaier, an enlightened author and advo- 








cate of law reform with whom Mr. Livingston had corre- 
sponded, the professor folded him in his arms. At Geneva, 
the Count de Sellon showed him a monument erected by him- 
self to the inviolability of the life of man, having the form 
of a temple, and on which twelve great names were inscribed. 
These included Fenelon, Bacon and Wilberforce. One of 
the inscriptions was as follows: 


A 
LIVINGSTON, 
IL DEMANDA 
L’ABOLITION DE LA 
PEINE DE MORT A 
- L’AMERIQUE. 


Although, as Kent testifies, Livingston has done more in 
giving precision, specification, accuracy and moderation to 
the system of crimes and punishment than any other legis- 
lator of his age, and his name has descended to posterity 
with distinguished honor, the Legislature of Louisiana failed 
to give its sanction to his work. I do not hesitate to sub- 
mit in the presence of the Bar Association, that it would 
have been far more creditable to the State to have adopted 
it. Perhaps a different result would have been reached, if 
Mr. Livingston had remained in Louisiana to support his 
work; but he was unanimously elected in 1822 a representa- 
tive in Congress, when travel was difficult, and his duties 
at Washington detained him a great deal from his Southern 
home and constituency. Beginning with the session of 1823 
he was now to serve in the House six years without inter- 
ruption. After the lapse of nearly a quarter of a century 
he returned to Congressional life, at a time just as interest- 
ing as that when he retired at the close of his first service of 
six years in the House from the State of New York. 

The period of American history ending with the Battle 
of New Orleans was one of financial depression. It was one 
marked by the establishment of a National bank. It was the 
period of protection to American industry, and that of the 
development of internal improvements in the United States. 
it was also marked by the application of the treaty-making 
power, and by memorable debates regarding the interpretation 
of this delicate and important power: finally, it was the period 
of the pernicious and destructive doctrines of nullification 
and secession and of the anti-slavery agitation, and once 
more a time of public distress.* 

Mr. Livingston’s opinions as a Republican, so far from 
having yielded, had, with time, acquired fresh energy. He 
was, however, far in advance of Madison, Monroe, the Ran- 
dolphs and Macons, and other Republican statesmen regard- 
ing the doctrine of internal improvements, which the Demo- 
cratic party showed itself so slow to adopt. Upon his re- 
appearance in the House of Representatives he made an 
elaborate speech to maintain the proposition that the govern- 
ment of the United States has the constitutional right to 
make such roads and canals as are necessary and proper for 
the transportation of the mail, for giving facility to military 
operations, and to commercial intercourse between the States. 
Jefferson, who greeted with sincere gratulations his return 
to public life, expressing the strongest confidence in his 
powers and purposes, and his cordial esteem for him, did 
not conceal his dissent from the doctrine of the speech. 

In 1826 Mr. Livingston paid his debt to the government. 
The administration in power was one to which he was in 


. political opposition, but it accepted his propositions and re- 


ceived in satisfaction of the debt certain property which he had 
succeeded in disembarrassing from litigation. Not long after- 
wards the Government realized from the sale of the property 
in question, some $6,000 more than the debt, principal and 
interest, amounted to. 





*Benton’s Thirty Years. 
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In January, 1826, he made a speech upon a bill before the 
House to amend the judicial system of the United States by 
creating new circuits, and demanded for Louisiana, for rea- 
sons of public policy, but especially because of her admis- 
sion into the Union on a footing of equality with the original 
States, the benefit of a circuit judge as allowed by the pending 
act to other States. He introduced into the House and suc- 
ceeded in carrying a bill for the erection of light-houses, bea- 
cons, buoys and floating lights along the track of navigation 
between New York and New Orleans, and secured the erection 
in the city of New Orleans of a federal building. He exhibited 
deep interest in the construction of the great national road, 
and in the scheme for a ship canal across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. 

General Jackson took his seat as Senator from the State 
of Tennessee at the same time that Mr. Livingston re-entered 
the House. He renewed his cordial intercourse with Jackson. 
They had corresponded with each other for years. He aup- 
ported him for President in the campaign of 1824, where the 
latter failed, and the election getting into the House, Mr. 
Adams was chosen. His course was not taken from any dislike 
to Mr. Adams, for he felt none; on the contrary, he had a high 
opinion of his talents and integrity, but from a decided pref- 
erence for the other candidate, whose qualities he thought bet- 
ter fitted him for the place. He claimed that General Jackson 
in his conduct of the defence of New Orelans, had developed 
the resources of a mind equal to any task which the service 
of his country could require. Energy combined with prudence; 
courage to face not only dangers in the field, but to incur the 
responsibility of every measure, however unpopular, if neces- 
sary for the defence of the country; stern integrity; the most 
disinterested contempt of private emolument; courtesy of man- 
ner that won the hearts of all who approached him, and that 
commanded the admiration even of the enemy, in his epistolary 
intercourse; and, above all, a respectful submission to the 


laws, even when they were so administered as to impose a 
heavy penalty for acts which the preservation of those laws, 
in his opinion, made necessary. 

To the very great regret of General Jackson, Mr. Living- 
ston, after serving three terms in the House of Representa- 
tives, was defeated in his candidacy at New Orleans for re- 


election. But the Legislature of Louisiana, at its next session, 
proceeded to elect him Senator of the United States, and 
he began his term in the Senate with the inauguration of Jack- 
son, March 4, 1829, as President of the United States. 


The President had from the beginning desired to employ 
Mr. Livingston in the business of the French spoliation 
claims, then in a critical stage with France, but he found 
himself unable to leave the Senate, He participated in the 
celebrated debate on Foote’s resolutions, in the course of 
which Daniel Webster delivered the most admired address to 
be found in American Congressional history. The speech of 
Mr. Livingston contains, in addition to a very carefully pre- 
pared and instructive inquiry into the nature of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, many passages which glow with 
love of country, and which give expression to the feelings of 
the speaker as a patriot, in a style of excellence deserving of 
admiration for its purity and beauty. The speech denied the 
existence of nullification and secession as constitutional reme- 
dies, and defended the Virginia resolutions of 1798 against 
the charge of having approved those political heresies. These 
views of Mr. Livingston conform to the interpretation placed 
upon the resolutions by their illustrious author, Mr. Madison. 
Mr. Livingston voted with true independence to override Presi- 
dent Jackson’s veto of the Maysville Road Bill, and the 
Washington Turnpike Bill. March 3, 1831, he obtained leave 
to bring in a bill, the object of which was the adaptation of 
his system of penal law to the wants of the federal government. 
He asked attention to two of its features—the provisions for 
defining and punishing, by positive law, offences against the 





law of nations, and the total abolition of the death penalty. 
The work was printed for further consideration, but at the 
next session Mr. Livingston had ceased to be a Senator, and 
the subject was not taken up again. 

On the dissolution of Jackson’s first cabinet he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and having been unanimously con- 
firmed, May 24, 1831, entered upon the duties of the office and 
continued for the period of some two years in the discharge of 
them. It devolved upon him as Secretary of State to prepare 
the proclamation of President Jackson of December 10, 1832, 
on the occasion of the adoption by a convention of the people 
of South Carolina of the ordinance of Nullification. The ques- 
tion of the American system, but especially that of a high pro- 
tective tariff having been put at issue in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1832, the decision was against the system. South 
Carolina had held aloof from the election and thrown away her 
vote on citizens who were not candidates. he result of the 
election, instead of quieting her apprehensions, as ought to 
have been the case, seemed to inflame them, and on the 24th 
of November, 1832, a fortnight afterwards, she adopted her 
ordinance of nullification, the object of which was to nullify 
certain acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting 
to be laws levying duties and imports on the importation of 
foreign commodities. The ordinance placed the State in an 
attitude of open resistance to the laws of the United States, to 
take effect on the lst of February ensuing; and if, meanwhile, 
any attempt should be made in any way to enforce the law 
(being “an Act in alteration of the several acts imposing 
duties on imports, approved on the nineteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight,” ahd also “an 
Act to alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on 
imports,” approved on the fourteenth day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two,} the fact of such attempt was 
to terminate the continuance of South Carolina in the Union— 
to absolve her from all connection with the Federal Government, 
and to establish her as a separate government. 

The proclamation of the President examined the provisions 
of the ordinance of nullification, and announced his attitude 
against the nullifiers. Here, it was pointed out, is a law of 
the United States, not even pretended to be unconstitutional, 
repealed by the authority of a small majority of the voters of 
a single State. Here is a provision of the Constitution which 
ir solemnly abrogated by the same authority. The ordinance 
grounds on such reasonings and expositions, the 
right to annul the laws of which it complains, but contains 
a threat to secede from the Union if any attempt is made to 
enforce them. The right to secede is deduced from the nature 
of the Constitution, which, as asserted, being a compact by 
sovereigns, they who made it having reserved their sovereign- 
ty, can break it when in their opinion it has been departed 
from by other States. 

The proclamation insisted upon the radical error involved 
in such a position. It took the ground that the people of the 
United States formed the Constitution, acting through the 
State Legislature in making the compact, to meet and discus» 
its provisions, and acting in separate conventions when they 
ratified those provisions; but the terms used in its construc- 
tion show it to be a government in which the people of all 
the States collectively are represented. The Constitution 
operates directly on the citizen. It is intended to be everlast- 
ing. It does not contain the flagrant absurdity of giving a 
power to make laws and at the same time another to resist 
them. The Constitution forms a government, not a league, 
and whether it be formed by compact between the States, or 
in any other manner, its character is the same. It is a govern- 
ment in which all the people are represented, which operates 
directly on the people individually, not upon the States—they 
retain all the power they did not grant. But each State hav- 
ing expressly parted with so many powers as to constitute, 
jointly with the other States, a single nation, cannot from that 
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tify, and was for reducing the recourse to privileges, by 
which the exclusion of testimony would be accomplished. 


The report which preceded his work and the separate 
essays in which the different codes were presented, attracted 
widespread atention. His reputation “grew and mounted” 
with the publication of them. He became well known in 
Europe. His style had been carefully formed upon the best 
models. It was now seen to be simple and dignified, persua- 
sive and classical. He used the principles of justice, good 
faith and benevolence in the natural law, to introduce and 
support positive regulations designed to protect society by 
encouraging the vicious and degraded to show themselves 
capable of improvement. A system thus sustained, he urged, 
had never yet been resorted to. It was impossible to deny 
with success that it was at least worth while to try an experi- 
ment with the law-giver pressed, with extraordinary ability, 
and with the fervor and eloquence of sincere conviction. It 
was out of the question to treat him as a mere visionary, or 
to misunderstand what his view really was, because he de- 
rived it from the great universal law of human nature—that 
law on which Cicero has bestowed his lofty eulogium: Non 
erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac; 
sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore, una lex, et sempiterna 
et immortalis, continebit. 

The Code was translated into admirable French by Jules 
D’Avezac, president of the first college established in New 
Orleans, and was in this way made immediate'y available in 
France. It was also published in German. The French ver- 
sion was edited with copious notes by Taillandier, a dis- 
tinguished counsellor of the Court of Cassation, and was 
laid before the Council of Superintendents of Prison Disci- 
pline in the City of Paris. Victor Hugo wrote to the author: 
“You will be remembered among the men of this age who 
have deserved most and best of mankind.” Villemain declared 
that the proposed system of penal law was “a work without 
example from the hands of any one man.” The Code was also 
reprinted in England by Dr. Southwood Smith. Jeremy Ben- 
tham proposed that a measure should be introduced in Parlia- 
ment to print the whole work for the use of the English nation. 
The “Westminster Review” for January, 1825, concluded an 
article on the London edition, referring to Mr. Livingston, 
the writer said: 

“In England, the eyes of its most enlightened philosophers, 
of its best statesmen, and of its most devoted philanthropists 
will be fixed upon him, and in his own country his name 
will be held in lasting remembrance, venerated and loved. He 
is one of those extraordinary individuals whom nature has 
gifted with the power, and whom circumstances have afforded 
the opportunity, of shedding true glory and conferring last- 
ing happiness on his country, and of identifying his own name 
with the freest and most noble and most perfect institutions.” 

Maine, Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, author of a 
profound treatise, entitled “Ancient Law,” pronounced him 
“the first legal genius of modern times.” Harvard College 
proceeded to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Sweden wrote him auto- 
graph letters of congratulation. Brazil made his Code the 
basis of her jurisprudence of crimes. The King of the Nether- 
lands sent him a gold medal having upon it an inscription in 
his honor. The government of Guatemala translated one of 
his Codes, that of Reform and Prison Discipline, and adopted 
ix word for word. He received from Marshall, Kent, Madison 
and Story expressions of admiration for his labors as a 
criminal jurist and law reformer. Jefferson, himself a re- 
former of the law, whose past difference with Livingston 
made his praise all the more valuable, wrote to him to say 
that his work “would certainly arrange his name among the 
sages of antiquity.” The Institute of France did him the 
very rare honor of choosing him a foreign associate. When, 
towards the close of his career, he visited Heidelberg and 
met Professor Mittermaier, an enlightened author and advo- 





cate of law reform with whom Mr. Livingston had corre- 
sponded, the professor folded him in his arms. At Geneva, 
the Count de Sellon showed him a monument erected by him- 
self to the inviolability of the life of man, having the form 
of a temple, and on which twelve great names were inscribed. 
These included Fenelon, Bacon and Wilberforce. One of 
the inscriptions was as follows: 


A 
LIVINGSTON, 
IL DEMANDA 
L’ABOLITION DE LA 
PEINE DE MORT A 
° L’AMERIQUE. 


Although, as Kent testifies, Livingston has done more in 
giving precision, specification, accuracy and moderation to 
the system of crimes and punishment than any other legis- 
lator of his age, and his name has descended to posterity 
with distinguished honor, the Legislature of Louisiana failed 
to give its sanction to his work. I do not hesitate to sub- 
mit in the presence of the Bar Association, that it would 
have been far more creditable to the State to have adopted 
it. Perhaps a different result would have been reached, if 
Mr. Livingston had remained in Louisiana to support his 
work; but he was unanimously elected in 1822 a representa- 
tive in Congress, when travel was difficult, and his duties 
at Washington detained him a great deal from his Southern 
home and constituency. Beginning with the session of 1823 
he was now to serve in the House six years without inter- 
ruption. After the lapse of nearly a quarter of a century 
he returned to Congressional life, at a time just as interest- 
ing as that when he retired at the close of his first service of 
six years in the House from the State of New York. 


The period of American history ending with the Battle 
of New Orleans was one of financial depression. It was one 
marked by the establishment of a National bank. It was the 
period of protection to American industry, and that of the 
development of internal improvements in the United States. 
it was also marked by the application of the treaty-making 
power, and by memorable debates regarding the interpretation 
of this delicate and important power: finally, it was the period 
of the pernicious and destructive doctrines of nullification 
and secession and of the anti-slavery agitation, and once 
more a time of public distress.* 

Mr. Livingston’s opinions as a Republican, so far from 
having yielded, had, with time, acquired fresh energy. He 
was, however, far in advance of Madison, Monroe, the Ran- 
dolphs and Macons, and other Republican statesmen regard- 
ing the doctrine of internal improvements, which the Demo- 
cratic party showed itself so slow to adopt. Upon his re- 
appearance in the House of Representatives he made an 
elaborate speech to maintain the proposition that the govern- 
ment of the United States has the constitutional right to 
make such roads and canals as are necessary and proper for 
the transportation of the mail, for giving facility to military 
operations, and to commercial intercourse between the States. 
Jefferson, who greeted with sincere gratulations his return 
to public life, expressing the strongest confidence in his 
powers and purposes, and his cordial esteem for him, did 
not conceal his dissent from the doctrine of the speech. 


In 1826 Mr. Livingston paid his debt to the government. 
The administration in power was one to which he was in 


, political opposition, but it accepted his propositions and re- 


ceived in satisfaction of the debt certain property which he had 
succeeded in disembarrassing from litigation. Not long after- 
wards the Government realized from the sale of the property 
in question, some $6,000 more than the debt, principal and 
interest, amounted to. 





*Benton’s Thirty Years. 
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In January, 1826, he made a speech upon a bill before the 
House to amend the judicial system of the United States by 
creating new circuits, and demanded for Louisiana, for rea- 
sons of public policy, but especially because of her admis- 
sion into the Union on a footing of equality with the original 
States, the benefit of a circuit judge as allowed by the pending 
act to other States. He introduced into the House and suc- 
ceeded in carrying a bill for the erection of light-houses, bea- 
cons, buoys and floating lights along the track of navigation 
between New York and New Orleans, and secured the erection 
in the city of New Orleans of a federal building. He exhibited 
deep interest in the construction of the great national road, 
and in the scheme for a ship canal across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. 

General Jackson took his seat as Senator from the State 
of Tennessee at the same time that Mr. Livingston re-entered 
the House. He renewed his cordial intercourse with Jackson. 
They had corresponded with each other for years. He sup- 
ported him for President in the campaign of 1824, where the 
latter failed, and the election getting into the House, Mr. 
Adams was chosen. His course was not taken from any dislike 
to Mr. Adams, for he felt none; on the contrary, he had a high 
opinion of his talents and integrity, but from a decided pref- 
erence for the other candidate, whose qualities he thought bet- 
ter fitted him for the place. He claimed that General Jackson 
in his conduct of the defence of New Orelans, had developed 
the resources of a mind equal to any task which the service 
of his country could require. Energy combined with prudence; 
courage to face not only dangers in the field, but to incur the 
responsibility of every measure, however unpopular, if neces- 
sary for the defence of the country; stern integrity; the most 
disinterested contempt of private emolument; courtesy of man- 
ner that won the hearts of all who approached him, and that 
commanded the admiration even of the enemy, in his epistolary 
intercourse; and, above all, a respectful submission to the 
laws, even when they were so administered as to impose a 
heavy penalty for acts which the preservation of those laws, 
in his opinion, made necessary. 

To the very great regret of General Jackson, Mr. Living- 
ston, after serving three terms in the House of Representa- 
tives, was defeated in his candidacy at New Orleans for re- 
election. But the Legislature of Louisiana, at its next session, 
proceeded to elect him Senator of the United States, and 
he began his term in the Senate with the inauguration of Jack- 
son, March 4, 1829, as President of the United States. 


The President had from the beginning desired to employ 
Mr. Livingston in the business of the French spoliation 
claims, then in a critical stage with France, but he found 
himself unable to leave the Senate, He participated in the 
celebrated debate on Foote’s resolutions, in the course of 
which Daniel Webster delivered the most admired address to 
be found in American Congressional history. The speech of 
Mr. Livingston contains, in addition to a very carefully pre- 
pared and instructive inquiry into the nature of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, many passages which glow with 
love of country, and which give expression to the feelings of 
the speaker as a patriot, in a style of excellence deserving of 
admiration for its purity and beauty. The speech denied the 
existence of nullification and secession as constitutional reme- 
dies, and defended the Virginia resolutions of 1798 against 
the charge of having approved those political heresies. These 
views of Mr. Livingston conform to the interpretation placed 
upon the resolutions by their illustrious author, Mr. Madison. 
Mr. Livingston voted with true independence to override Presi- 
dent Jackson’s veto of the Maysville Road Bill, and the 
Washington Turnpike Bill. March 3, 1831, he obtained leave 
to bring in a bill, the object of which was the adaptation of 
his system of penal law to the wants of the federal government. 
He asked attention to two of its features—the provisions for 
defining and punishing, by positive law, offences against the 





law of nations, and the total abolition of the death penalty. 
The work was printed for further consideration, but at the 
next session Mr. Livingston had ceased to be a Senator, and 
the subject was not taken up again. 

On the dissolution of Jackson’s first cabinet he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and having been unanimously con- 
firmed, May 24, 1831, entered upon the duties of the office and 
continued for the period of some two years in the discharge of 
them. It devolved upon him as Secretary of State to prepare 
the proclamation of President Jackson of December 10, 1832, 
on the occasion of the adoption by a convention of the people 
of South Carolina of the ordinance of Nuliification. The ques- 
tion of the American system, but especially that of a high pro- 
tective tariff having been put at issue in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1832, the decision was against the system. South 
Carolina had held aloof from the election and thrown away her 
vote on citizens who were not candidates. he result of the 
election, instead of quieting her apprehensions, as ought to 
have been the case, seemed to inflame them, and on the 24th 
of November, 1832, a fortnight afterwards, she adopted her 
ordinance of nullification, the object of which was to nullify 
certain acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting 
to be laws levying duties and imports on the importation of 
foreign commodities. The ordinance placed the State in an 
attitude of open resistance to the laws of the United States, to 
take effect on the lst of February ensuing; and if, meanwhile, 
any attempt should be made in any way to enforce the law 
(being “an Act in alteration of the several acts imposing 
duties on imports, approved on the nineteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight,” and also “an 
Act to alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on 
imports,” approved on the fourteenth day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two,) the fact of such attempt was 
to terminate the continuance of South Carolina in the Union— 
to absolve her from all connection with the Federal Government, 
and to establish her as a separate government. 

The proclamation of the President examined the provisions 
of the ordinance of nullification, and announced his attitude 
against the nullifiers. Here, it was pointed out, is a law of 
the United States, not even pretended to be unconstitutional, 
repealed by the authority of a small majority of the voters of 
a single State. Here is a provision of the Constitution which 
i> solemnly abrogated by the same authority. The ordinance 
grounds on such’ reasonings and expositions, the 
right to annul the laws of which it complains, but contains 
a threat to secede from the Union if any attempt is made to 
enforce them. The right to secede is deduced from the nature 
of the Constitution, which, as asserted, being a compact by 
sovereigns, they who made it having reserved their sovereiga- 
ty, can break it when in their opinion it has been departed 
from by other States. 

The proclamation insisted upon the radical error involved 
in such a position. It took the ground that the people of the 
United States formed the Constitution, acting through the 
State Legislature in making the compact, to meet and discus» 
its provisions, and acting in separate conventions when they 
ratified those provisions; but the terms used in its construc- 
tion show it to be a government in which the people of all 
the States collectively are represented. The Constitution 
operates directly on the citizen. It is intended to be everlast- 
ing. It does not contain the flagrant absurdity of giving a 
power to make laws and at the same time another to resist 
them. The Constitution forms a government, not a league, 
and whether it be formed by compact between the States, or 
in any other manner, its character is the same. It is a govern- 
ment in which all the people are represented, which operates 
directly on the people individually, not upon the States—they 
retain all the power they did not grant. But each State hav- 
ing expressly parted with so many powers as to constitute, 
jointly with the other States, a single nation, cannot from that 
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period possess any right to secede, because such secession does 
not break a league, but destroys the unity of a nation; and any 
injury to that unity is not only a breach which would result 
from the contravention of a compact, but is an offence agains 
the whole Union. To say that any State may at pleasure 
secede from the Union is to say that the United States are not 
a nation; because it would be a solecism to contend that any 
part of a nation might dissolve its connection with the other 
parts, to their injury or ruin, without committing any offence. 
Secession, like any other revolutionary act, may be morally 
justified by the extremity of oppression, but to call it a con- 
stitutional right is confounding the meaning of terms. 

The proclamation pointed out, conceding the laws com- 
plained of to have been unwisely passed, that they by no 
means justified a recourse to revolution. It dwelt upon the 
blessings of the Union and the glorious part of South Carolina 
in its formation, the dangers which must follow any attempt 
at dissolution. It appealed to the people of South Carolina in 
the affecting language of a father—it invoked the memories 
of their Revolutionary ancestors in order to influence them to 
desist from the course on which they had entered—it called 
On them as they prized the peace of their country, the lives 
of its best citizens, and their own fair fame, to retrace their 
steps—to snatch from the archives of their State the disorgan- 
izing edict of its convention—to bid its members to reassemble, 
and promulgate the decided expressions of the will of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina to remain in the path which alone could 
conduct them to safety, honor and prosperity. 


The President, pending the preparation of the proclama- 
tion, wrote to Mr. Livingston to submit to him a few lines 
for consideration. He asked the Secretary of State to give the 
proclamation his best flight of eloquence, to strike to the 
heart and speak to the feelings of his deluded fellow country- 
men. He then added: “The Union must be preserved without 
blood, if this be possible; but it must be preserved at all 
hazards and at any price.” Horatio Seymour, who was twice 
Governor of the State of New York, and who received the 
nomination of the national] Democratic party for the presidency 
in 1868, published towards the close of his life an address in 
which he cited a European publicist as having declared, at a 
time when he was ignorant of the fact that the proclamation 
against the nullifiers and the report to the legislature of Louis- 
jana on criminal law, in favor of abolishing the penalty of 
death, were written by the same author, that they were the 
production of finest excellence ever seen by him from an Ameri- 
can statesman, 

The proclamation of Jackson was received with defiance 
by the nullifiers. The State of South Carolina adopted meas- 
ures to arm herself. Mr. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency 
and entered the Senate to do battle for nullification. Henry 
Clay took the field as the champion of compromise. The 
President called for strong measures, and the force bill was 
passed. The collection of the revenue was transferred to a 


_ship-of-war, and the frigate ’Natchez,” in order to do this 


duty, dropped anchor in Charleston Harbor. Mr. Clay pro- 
cured simultaneously with the passage of the force bill a 
measure for the reduction of the tariff until 1842, when it was 
to stand at 20 per cent, reduction with a large free list. Clay 
contended that the Force Bill and the Bill of Peace should go 
together for the peace of the country: the first to vindicate 
the authority and supremacy of the Union, the second to offer 
that which, accepted in the proper spirit, would supersede em- 
ployment of force. South Carolina proceeded to repeal her 


_nullification ordinance. The country welcomed the bill of 


Mr. Clay with great favor. It won for him a second time the 
title of pacificator. : 

Senator Benton says that this famous compromise mooted 
in the Senate by Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun as a problem be- 


. tween themselves, belongs to neither, but to John M. Clayton, 


Senator from Delaware, under the instrumentality of General 





Jackson. The effort to bring about an understanding between 
Clay and Calhoun on the tariff had failed. In this crisis of our 
country’s history Daniel Webster, the great Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, was opposed to compromise, and came without 
hesitation to the support of the President. General Jackson 
would admit of no further delay. He said he would have no 
further delay. He would execute the laws. This was commu- 
nicated to Mr. Letcher, in order that it should reach Mr. Cal- 
houn. Senator Josiah S. Johnson, of Louisiana, went to the 
room of Mr. Calhoun at night and informed him that General 
Jackson was determined to take a decided course at once, 
which was understood to signify an arrest and trial for high 
treason. Mr. Calhoun was evidently disturbed. 

A committee having been appointed, it was resolved to 
pass Mr. Clay’s bill, provided the Southern Senators, including 
the nullifiers, should vote for the amendments to be proposed 
by Mr. Clay, but especially the home valuation feature. But 
the amendments were voted down in committee. Senator 
Clayton then determined to have the same amendments offered 
in the Senate, and notified Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun that un- 
less the amendments were adopted, and that by every Southern 
vote, every nullifier inclusively, that the bill should be de- 
feated. The reason, as Benton explains, for making the nulli- 
fication vote a sine qua non was to cut off the Senators who 
voted for the measure from pleading unconstitutionality after 
they were passed; and to make the authors of disturbance 
and armed resistance parties upon the record to the proceed- 
ings, which were to pacify them. As Senator Clayton was 
inexorable, after much consultation, they agreed to all the 
amendments, except that revolting one of home valuation. 
At last they offered to support and to pass the bill, but without 
Mr. Calhoun’s vote. But Mr. Clayton declined. One day only 
was left before final adjournment, and they surrendered. Mr. 
Calhoun, as well as the others, voted for the amendments and 
afterwards for the whole bill. ‘their assent was in this way 
given to that protective legislation against which they were 
then raising troops in South Carolina, but Mr. Calhoun had 
saved himself from the peril in which he stood from the in- 
flexible purpose of the President. Time, instead of diminishing 
the stature of Andrew Jackson, has only added to it. In the 
Presidential contest of 1828 he had overthrown the high tariff 
of that time. The influence of his victory facilitated the modi- 
fication of the tariff. His unconquerable resolution enforced 
submission to the government of the United States. In action 
how great he was! 

On May 29th, 1833, immediately upon resigning the of- 
fice of Secretary of State, in accordance with the desire of the 
President that he should undertake the conduct of the claim 
of the United States for indemnity for the French spoliations, 
Mr. Livingston was appointed Minister to France. The Presi- 
cent addressed him a letter in which he adverted in terms of 
praise both to his services in the campaign at New Orleans, as 
well as to his management of the Department of State. August 
14th, 1833, he embarked on the 74-gun ship Delaware at New 
York. A salute was fired on his coming on board, and the 
noble vessel spread her sails and stood out to sea.* On Sep- 
tember i..u he arrived at Cherbourg. The claims of the 
United States, which Mr. Livingston went abroad to recover, 
had their origin in the British orders in council and the Berlin 
and Milan decrees of Napoleon. A. D. 1804 Great Britain de- 
clared tue #rench coast under biockade from Ostend to the 
Seine, and in 1806 the blockade was extended from the Elbe 
to Brest. Napoleon answered by the Berlin decree of Novem- 
ber 21, 1806, establishing the continental system and designed 
to put a stop to trade between Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe. Thereupon the British orders in council of 
January 7 and November 11, 1807, were issued, declaring a 
blockade of all places and ports belonging to France and her 


*Journal of EB. Livingston. 
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allies from which the British flag was excluded. Napoleon re- 
taliated by the Mulan decree, declaring every vessel sailing for 
England or her colonies, or paying taxes to her or submitting 
to search by England, should be lawful prize. These decrees 
were the instruments by which the commerce of neutrals and 
especially the maritime commerce of the United States was 
destroyea. 

By the treaty of July 4, 1831, negotiated by Mr. Rives with 
Louis Philip, the indebtedness of France to the United States 
had been fixed at 25,000,000 francs, payable, with interest, in 
six yearly installments. This action required the assent of 
the Chamber of Deputies for the appropriation. The secre- 
tary of the treasury, Mr. McLane, drew a bill for the first in- 
stallment, the bank negotiating the bill transferred it to a third 
person who presented it, and the bill having been declined, 
on the ground that there was no appropriation to meet it, 
was protested and returned. This was the immediate occasion 
for the appointment of Mr. Livingston. He urged at once 
a special convocation of the chambers in order to pass the legis- 
lation required, but the King showed reluctance to resort to 
such an expedient, and delayed action to find a more favorable 
opportunity. At the same time friendly representations were 
conveyed to Mr. Livingston, who was assured that the neces- 
sary measure would be presented at the approaching regular 
session and would doubtless be successful. The ministry had 
not ventured to ask the Chamber of Deputies for an appro- 
priation, up to the time of the dishonor of the draft of Mr 
McLane. An application was made a few weeks after that 
event, but it got no further than a reference to a committee. 
At a later time in the same year, another bill was introduce 
with like result. It was not until six months after Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s arrival that final action was had, and then, unhap- 
pily, the Chamber refused by a majority of eight to make the 
appropriation. The King dispatched a couverette with instruc- 
tions to his Minister at Washington that the new Chamber 
should be called together soon after the election; that the 
projet de loi should be laid before them; that all constitutional 
means should be exerted to carry the appropriation, and that 
the result would be made known early enough to enable the 
President to communicate it to Congress at its annual session.* 

The King, however, did not submit the matter to the new 
Chamber as he had suggested. The President in his annual 
mesage in 1834 made a recital of the whole business, and Mr. 
Livingston having reported a confidential intimation he had 
received from the King of France, that an earnest passage in 
the message might secure payment, the President actually pro- 
ceeded to recommend reprisals.* The French exclaimed against 
this as a threat which made it impossible for France to pay 
without dishonor, and it became necessary to do something 
to keep open friendly negotiations. This was accomplished by 
reference to the committee on foreign relations in the Senate, 
of which Mr. Clay was chairman. He insisted that while the 
President and the whole people of the United States stood to- 
gether and the indemnity was due, it behooved our govern- 
ment not to anticipate breach by France of her solemn engage 
ments and to treat her with confidence. It was unanimously 
resolved in consequence, by the Senate, January 14, 1835, 
that any legislation at that time was inexpedient. The govern- 
ment of England intervened to tender its offices, as a medi- 
ator, but France retreated from her original demand for satis- 
factory explanations of the President’s message of 1834, by 
saying that the President’s annual message of 1835 (which was 
addressed to the American Congress only, and in which he said 
he had never used any menace) was a sufficient disclaimer. 
The money was paid, and the incident was closed with increase 
to the popularity of Jackson. 

But payment was not made to Edward Livingston. When 
the message of President Jackson reached France it produced 





*Hunt’s Life of Livingston. 





great excitemtnt. The Comte de Rigny informed Mr. Living- 
ston that His Majesty had considered it due to his own dignity 
not to have his Minister any longer in Washington, and that 
the communication was made in order that Mr. Livingston 
might take those measures which might seem to be natural 
consequences, and that the passports which he might desire 
were at his disposal. 

Mr. Livingston wrote immediately in reply, that if the 
note of the Comte de Rigny was intended as an intimation of 
the course which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s government, 
he ought to pursue, he could take no direction and follow no 
suggestions but those of his own Government, which had sent 
him there to represent it; but if it was intended as a direction 
that he should quit the French territory he would comply 
with it forthwith, leaving the responsibility where it ought to 
belong. In fulfilling his promise to reply at length to the 
Comte de Rigny, he said it was his purpose to convey to the 
latter information which seems to have been wanted by His 
Majesty’s minister, when on a late occasion he presented a 
law to the Chamber of Deputies. It was proper, therefore, 
to state, that although the military title of General was glori- 
cusly acquired by the present head of the American govern- 
ment, he is not, in official language, designated as General 
Jackson, but as “the President of the United States,” and that 
communications were to be made to him in that character. 

The issue which the correspondence had developed was 
stated by him with admirable temper in the following man- 
ner: 

“I have no mission, Sir, to offer any modification of the 
President’s communication; and I beg that what I have said 
may be considered with the reserve that I do not acknowledge 
any right to demand, or any obligation to give, any explana- 
tions of a document of that nature. But the relations which 
previously existed between the two countries, a desire that no 
unnecessary misunderstanding should interrupt them, and the 
tenor of your Excellency’s letter (evidently written under ex- 
cited feeling) all convince me that it was not incompatible 
with self-respect, and the dignity of my country to enter into 
the details I have done. The same reasons induce me to add, 
that the idea, erroneously entertained, that an injurious 
menace is contained in the message has prevented your Excel- 
lency from giving a proper attention to its language. A cooler 
examination will show that, although the President was 
obliged, as I have demonstrated, to state to Congress the en- 

gagements which had been made, and that in his opinion they 
had not been complied with, yet, in a communication, not ad- 
aressed to His Majesty’s government, not a disrespectful term 
is employed, or a phrase that his own sense of propriety, as 
well as the regard which one nation owes to another, would 
induce him to disavow.” 

The Chamber of Deputies soon determined to appropriate 
the money, and passed a bill to do so on the 18th of April, but 
with a proviso that the payment should not be made until the 
French government should have received satisfactory explana- 
tion of the terms used by the President in his annual message. 
Mr. Livingston’s instructions not having provided for such a 
contingency, in dependence on his own judgment he demanded 
his passports, leaving in Paris the Secretary of the Legation, 
Mr. Barton, as charge d’affaires. In doing so, he addressed a 
communication to the Comte de Rigney, which he concluded 
by observing: 

“If the principle (for which France had contended) is 
correct every communication which the President makes in 
relation to our foreign affairs, either to the Congress or to the 
public, ought in prudence to be previously submitted to those 
Ministers in order to avoid disputes and troublesome and 
humiliating explanations. If the principle be submitted to, 
neither dignity nor independence is left to the nation. To sub- 
mit even to a discreet exercise of such a privilege would be 
troublesome and degrading, and the inevitable abuse of it 
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could not be borne. It must therefore be resisted at the 
“threshold, and its entrance be forbidden into the sanctuary 
of domestic consultations. But whatever may be the princi- 
ple of other governments, those of the United States are fixed; 
the right will never be acknowledged, and any attempt to en- 
force it will be repelled by the undivided energy of the na- 
tion.” 

He returned to the United States in the frigate ““Constitu- 
tion.” His conduct of the delicate and important business 
which had been entrusted to his direction in France received 
the cordial approval not only of the President and of his ad- 
ministration, but of his fellow-citizens throughout the country. 
Crowds of people greeted him on his landing in New York 
and followed him to his dwelling. He held a public reception 
the next day, on the request of the Common Council, in the 
Governor’s room at the City Hall. A public dinner was given 
in his honor. 

He withdrew now to Montgomery Place, his beautiful 
country seat on the Hudson. He took delight in nature. Freea 
from the cares of office, he enjoyed the real happiness he had 
always found in home and the domestic relations. With 
gathering years his heart warmed more and more to his 
native country. He made but one address in public after his 
retirement. He appeared as counsel for the municipal author- 
ities in the case of the City of New Orleans v. the United 
States, 10 Peters 691. He was associated with Daniel Webster. 
On the other side Benjamin F. Butler, Attorney General of the 
United States, appeared. Mr. Butler having in the argument 
cited with great respect Mr. Livingston’s answer to Mr. Jef- 
ferson in the Batture case, the former took occasion to ob- 
serve: 

“The reference to the pamphlet from which the argument 
has been drawn, the flattering terms in which the Attorney 
General has been pleased to speak of it, and the possibility 
that in looking at it the court may recur to other parts than 
those immediately relating to the question before them, 
oblige me to ask their indulgence for a _ single ob- 


servation, irrelevant it is true to the case, but 
which I am happy to have an _ opportunity of 
making. That pamphlet was written under circumstances 


in which the author thought and still thinks he had suffered 
grievous wrongs—wrongs which he still thinks justified the 
warmth of language in which some parts of his argument are 
couched, but which his respect for the public and private 
character of his opponent always obliged him to regret that 











he had been forced to use. He is happy, however, to say that 
at a subsequent period the friendly intercourse with which, 
prior to that breach, he had been honored, was renewed; 
that the offended party forgot the injury, and that the other 
performed the more difficult task (if the maxim of a celebrated 
French author is true) of forgiving the man upon whom he 
had inflicted it. The court, I hope, will excuse this personal 
digression; but I could not avoid using this occasion of mak- 
ing known that I have been spared the lasting regret of re- 
flecting that Jefferson had descended to the grave with a feel- 
ing of ill will to me.”’ 

His brief visit to Washington ended, he returned to 
Montgomery Place where, after a very short illness and with 
his family and friends around him, he died on Monday, May 
23, 1836. 

His remains were laid to rest with those of his kindred in 
the family vault of the Livingstons, constructed after the man- 
ner of things long since gone by, in the hill-side at Clermont 
on the Hudson, formerly the lower manor of that name. Some 
years ago a dear lady who had many reasons to reverence his 
memory, piously removed his dust to the tomb of his wife, 
Louise Livingston, and of their daughter and only child, Mrs. 
Barton, underneath the Methodist Church, in the Village of 
Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, New York, where the land on 
which the church edifice is built was the gift of Janet Living- 
ston, his sister, widow of the heroic Montgomery. 

The statue, in bronze, of Robert R. Livingston has been 
erected by the State of New York in Statuary Hall in the 
Capitol at Washington. The history I have given here, im- 
perfect as I am conscious it.is (notwithstanding the very free 
use I have made of the materials at my disposal), justifies, 
I trust, the suggestion, that when Louisiana comes to con- 
tribute to Statuary Hall the historic figures which fall to the 
share of the State, it will discharge a proud and honorable 
duty to itself, by erecting, where it may be associated forever 
with that of his brother, a statue to Edward Livingston. 
Representative and Senator in Congress, secretary of state 
under the government of the United States, envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to France, scholar and 
orator, patriot and statesman, jurist and philosopher, he 
adorned the annals of his country. Elected as an illustrious 
man, to be member of the Institute of France in honor of 
his labors for the reform of the law and of his work on crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, he was numbered among the benefactors 
of mankind. 





Benjamin at the British Bar 
By Lindsay Russell, of the New York Bar. 


On the eve of the fall of the Confederacy, under the 
friendly shade of night Judah P. Benjamin left Richmond for 
Florida, thence in a small open boat to Nassau and by perilous 
journey to England, to seek call to its aristocratic bar. 


He was then in his fifty-third year. Born in St. Croix, 
W. 1, Aug. 11, 1811, of Jewish parents, brought up in Wil- 
mington, N. C., educated at Yale, called to the Louisiana 
bar, where he achieved distinction as a practitioner under 
the civil law, thrice a member of the United States Senate, 
tendered an appointment to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which he refused, and for four years in Jefferson 
Davis’ cabinet. Such was the first stage of one of the most 
remarkable of modern careers. His life, as varied as an 
Arabian tale, begins its second and last stage as a grizzled 
man of fifty-four years of age, a student at Lincoln’s Inn. 
After four years of war and wnremitting labor, he sat down 
to quietly qualify himself to earn his bread; next a journalist, 
a barrister, a Queen’s Counsellor, a bencher of Lincoln’s 





Inn and finally leader of the English bar, earning $75,000 
annually. 

Mr. Davis in his “Rise and Fall of the Confederacy” says: 
“He had impressed me with the lucidity of his intellect, his 
systematic habits and capacity for labor,” and to these quali- 
ties must be added indomitable faith in the future, and a 
courage which no reverses could damp. 

When we consider the exclusive tendencies of the English 
bar, its dependency for employment upon an educated and 
perhaps prejudiced body of solicitors, and not directly upon 
lay clients as in the United States, its overcrowded condi- 
tion, the long period of unrequited toil exacted of its mem- 
bers, we appreciate the faith in the future shown by Benja- 
min in undertaking to win its recognition. It is true that 
he encountered no race prejudice in the land of Disraeli, nor 
was public sentiment in England hostile on account of his 
conspicuous part in the rebellion. On the contrary, it proved 
an advantage and gave him influential friends, such as Lord 











Justices Turner and Gafford and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, through 
whose influence he was called in one year and dispensed 
with the regular three years’ probation required by the four 
Inns of Court—the self-constituted, self-governed societies, 
which possess by prescription the sole right to invest their 
members with the privilege of audience in all the courts 
of the kingdom. 

Some time after being called by Lincoln’s Inn, of which 
Lord Bacon was once head, he connected himself with the 
Inner Temple, composed mostly of Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates, and occupied as “chambers” two ground floor of- 
fices in an old building a few steps distant from the Temple 
Hall. 

Within a stone’s throw was the Middle Temple, in which 
Shakespeare so frequently presented plays for Queen Eliza- 
beth. Nearby were the chambers in which Thackery 
“devilled” (i. e., worked for another barrister for the experi- 
ence), and across the Court we find quarters where Harry 
Fielding, “with inked ruffles and a wet towel around his head, 
dashed off articles at midnight for the Covent Garden Journal, 
while the printer’s boy was asleep in the passage.” 


The Temples are filled with historical and literary asso- 
ciations and amid such surroundings Benjamin awaited 
clients and the prizes which ultimately came to him from 
the great lottery of the bar. 

What his first case was or from whence it came there 
is no record. His short period of waiting was occupied in 
writing a book on sales of personal property, which rapidly 
became a recognized authority throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. So far as we know he first wore wig and gown 
on the Liverpool circuit. A barrister is not permitted by 
bar etiquette to seek business. Some one has facetiously 
remarked that it comes in three ways: By huggery (i. eé., 
by cultivating solicitors); by quarter sessions (petty court) ; 
b3 a miracle. 


Benjamin was, however, undoubtedly following the line 
of least resistance to employment in choosing the Liverpool 
and Manchester districts, where he had formerly corre- 
sponded from New Orleans, the great emporium of the cus- 
tom trade, with solicitors. The business relations between 
these cities and the South had been intimate and complex, 
international cotton contracts were to be dealt with, and 
business relations incident to the close of the war adjusted. 

In the first year of his practice Overend Gurney’s Bank 
failed, and the remainder of his fortune $10,000 went with it. 
He was thus reduced to writing articles for a bare livelihood, 
and in 1868 published his classical work above referred to. 

In 1872 he applied without success for rank as Queen’s 
Counsel, but a few months later he argued Potter v. Rankin 
in the House of Lords and so impressed Lord Hatherly that he 
ordered him to be so admitted. 

During Benjamin’s early years in London he practiced 
in all the courts and made many notable addresses to juries; 
but in the art of examining and cross-examining witnesses he 
did not excel. Whether this were true of him in New Orleans 
I cannot say, but in talking with a famous solicitor in London 
not long since his explanation was that Benjamin lacked that 
special experience with the peculiar class of British jurymen. 
But in arguing legal questions before the court his superiority 
became early established. “His clear silvery voice was 
heard, and his figure short but strong on which was set a 
resolute square face, animated by piercing eyes beaming with 
intelligence, was seen constantly in the courts.” 

His last jury case was Anson v. N. W. Ry. Thenceforward 
he restricted himself to the Court of Appeals and later to the 
House of Lords and Privy Council. The latter was perhaps 
his favorite forum. His wide acquaintance with the civil law, 
the Code Napoleon and foreign systems qualified him to deal 
with cases from English colonies and dependencies which came 
before this judicial committee in Downing Street. A contem- 
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tive statement. “He would so put his case without departing 
from candor, that it seemed impossible to give judgment ex- 
cept in one way.” The best illustration of his peculiar facul- 
ty is found in the “Franconia,” which was the most celebrated 
of his cases and involved international law. 


Mr. Benjamin’s wife and daughter lived in Paris and 
thither he was accustomed to go over Saturday and Sunday. 
In 1880 he fell from a street car, which accentuated a weak- 
ness of the heart, and Christmas, 1882, his doctors forbade his 
return to London, his briefs went back and never again was 
his voice heard in court. 

His life in London had been a simple one in chambers or 
ix. St. James Street. “He would dine at the Junior Atheneum 
Club, stroll with a cigar in his mouth into the billiard room, 
to see the boys, as he called his juniors, play, and sometimes 
engage in a game himself.” He never, unless hard pressed, 
worked after dinner, but frequently postponed his dinner until 
9 o'clock. If compelled to do so he would begin work at 
10 o'clock and sit up until 2; always arising at 8 o’clock 
This was the manner of life of one of the hardest workers and 
one of the ablest and at the time most amiable and unassum- 
ing men of his time. 


On the 30th of June, 1883, he returned to London for a 
farewell banquet at the Inner Temple Hall, which is adorned 
with portraits of the most eminent and illustrious of those 
who have given dignity to the profession in past generations. 
Two hundred members of the bar, including all of its higher 
and more distinguished ornaments, were present. The Attor- 
ney General presided and the Lord Chancellor and Lord Cole- 
ridge made memorable speeches, but most affecting of all was 
Benjamin’s farewell, framed in great rhetorical beauty but 
spoken in tones of the deepest sadness. 


“Dear and honored friends— 
“I trust that you will pardon me for thus addressing you. 
It is the only term which will embrace you all. I feel embar- 
ressed beyond measure by the conflict of emotions I feel in the 
effort to address you. I cannot for an instant attempt to disguise 
the feelings of joy, of gratification excited in my heart by the 
ecrdial, the generous reception you have been pleased to give 
to the ill-merited but eloquent eulogium of my friend the 
Attorney General. Still more am I embarrassed by the oc- 
casion which has given rise to this meeting. The feeling of 
joy and gratification are counterbalanced by the reflection, un- 
utterably sad, that to the large majority of those present my 
farewell words to-night are final earthly farewells, that to the 
large majority of you I shall never again be cheered by the 
smiling welcome, by the hearty hand grasp, with which I have 
teen greeted during many years and which had become to me 
almost the very breath of my life. From the Bar of England 
I never, so far as I am aware, received anything but warm 
and kindly welcome. I never had occasion to feel that any- 
one regarded me as an intruder. I never felt a touch of pro- 
fessional jealousy. I had not title to your warm and cordial 
welcome except that I was a political exile, seeking by honor- 
able color to retrieve shattered fortunes wrecked in the ruin 

of a lost cause. 

“I could not dwell longer on reminiscences, however 
pieasurable, for 1 am warned against all excitement. I thank 
you for this magnificent testimonial, the recollection of which 
will never fade from my memory, and on which I shall always 
love to dwell.” 

Thus ended Mr. Benjamin’s career at a bar which is ever 
generous even in its rivalry towards success that is based on 
merit. 


He @ied the following May, having held conspicuous leader- 
ship at the bar of two countries. The stars in their courses 
fought against Judah P. Benjamin, but he struggled on untii 
the sun in which he loved, he said, to bask like a lizard, came 





porary says that his great faculty was that of argumenta- 


out and gave him new prosperity. 
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Recollections of Law and Lawyers. 


By Lewis E. Stanton. 


(An Address Delivered Before the Connecticut Historical Society.) 


I have often wished that people would read the legal re- 
ports. Yow can skip the dry law, but the facts are full of 
interest. The late William W. Ellsworth said he would rather 
read a volume of Connecticut reports than the best novel, 
For plain good sense, read Connecticut; for concise legal 
style, read Massachusetts; for national and internationa: ques- 
tions, for matters of customs, patents, and law of the sea, 
read the supreme Court of the United States, but for variety 
covering every phase of human life, read (New York. 

May I call your attention to Erskine, the midshipman? Ia 
youth he went first into the navy, then to the army, but found 
meither exaclty to his taste. He wandered into a court one 
day and Lord Mansfield invited him to the bench. He lis- 
tened to the great pleaders and said to himself, “I can Jo 
this.” He quitted the army for the law. His first case was a 
fortunate accident. He was the junior of five counsel in a 
libel suit, and when his turn came, his natural eloquence car- 
ried the court with him. It was said that he received thirty 
retainers that day. He became the first forensic orator of 
England, and was finally made lord chancellor. It is said of 
him, that on one occasion he nearly defied the court, Asked 
why he dared take such bold steps, he replied, “I seemed to 
feel my little children tugging at my garments and calling for 
bread.” 

Erskine had courage and fiery eloquence which carried 
audience and jury to his side. 

Lord Mansfield lived through the period of our revolution. 
He was a Scotchman who became lord chief justice. When a 
boy a great lady saw him writing, and asked what his theme 
was. “What is that to you?” he replied. “How can you be 
so rude?” said the lady. But he still replied, “Quid ad te 
pertinet?” “What is that to you?” for this was his theme. 

Mansfield is remembered as the founder of English mercan- 
tile law. Upon the subjects of freights, marine insurance, 
the bargain and sale of goods, and bills of exchange ani 
promissory notes, he is perhaps the greatest authority of 
modern times, He found the law of England a chaos and left 
it almost in the form of a code. He was famous for breaking 
away from precedent and decided upon principle. A master 
brought a slave from Jamaica to England, and the man claim- 
ed his freedom and Mansfield said: “The air of England has 
long ‘been too pure for a slave and every man is free who 
breathes it.” A man was brought before him charged with 
stealing some trinket worth forty shillings. If worth that 
sum the offense was capital. Without hesitation Mansfield 
told the jury to find the article worth less than forty shillings, 
and the prisoner escaped. A sailor testified, “At that time 
I was standing abaft the binnacle.” “Where is that?” said 
Mansfield, and the half intoxicated sailor exclaimed: “A 
pretty fellow he is to be judge when he does not know where 
the binnacle is.” Lord Mansfield blandly replied: “You have 
shown me what ‘half seas over’ means, and you may now ex- 
plain the binnacle.” Mansfield was the bold and progressive 
lawyer of the eighteenth century, and his fame is secure for 
all centuries, 


During much of the same period with Mansfield, lived 
Thurlow, lord chancellor, famous indeed for hostility to Ameri- 
ca, a great lawyer and judge, but whose language on the 
bench was more emphatic than polite. He was a wide student 
of law, a good classical scholar, and Fox said of him that he 





looked wiser than any man ever was. Thurlow’s remarks 
were anything but complimentary. A gentleman of great 
physical proportions called upon him to exhibit a memorial 
to the house of lords. “You may be fit, sir,” said Thurlow, 
“to draw a broad-wheeled wagon, but you are wholly unfit to 
draw a memorial.” Certain Presbyterians called upon him, 
asking for the repeal of laws which prevented them from hold- 
ing office. Thurlow said, “I will be perfectly frank with you. 
I am for the Established church, not that I like it a bit better 
than any other church, but because it is established. Now 
when you get your religion established, I will be for that too.” 
A Scotch lawyer was arguing an appeal before the house of 
lords. “My lords, I will now enter on my seventh point.” 
“Indeed you don’t,” said Thurlow, “this house is adjourned till 
Monday next,” and away he went. He had a chateau which 
was not occupied. One day he came out of the queen’s draw- 
ing room and a lady said to him: “When are you going into 
your new house?” “Madame,” he replied, “the queen just 
asked that impudent question. I would not tell her and there- 
fore I will not tell you.” He was once asked to render an 
opinion to the prince. “Tell him,” said Thurlow, “I shall not 
send it.” But the messenger said: “I cannot take that mes- 
sage to his royal highness.” “Then,” said Thurlow, “tell him, 
it he can point ovtt a single instance where he has followeli 
my advice, I will give him an opinion on this matter.” 


The prince once invited him <o dine but he did not like 
the boon companions of royalty. “You really must name a 
day,” said the prince. “Very well,” said Thurlow, looking over 
the party. “If I name a day it must be when your royal high- 
ness keeps better company.” One of the bishops urged him 
to give a living to a poor parson with a large family. The 
bishop said: “It would make him so happy to know that he 
is to have bread for his children.” Thurlow replied: “Con- 
found him. The poor parson with his starving children is 
happier than I am after all.” It was said of this great chan- 
eellor: “His voice is harsh, his manner uncouth.” Lord 
Camden listened to him in debate, and said: “There, now, I 
could not do that. He is swpporting what he does not believe 
a word of.” But another acute observer says: “Few have 
combined more talent with decision than Lord Thurlow. Na- 
ture seems to have given him a head of crystal and nerves of 
brass.” 

One of the most remarkable lawyers of modern times 
was Henry Brougham. He died in 1868 at the age of ninety 
years. He had lived in tne reigns of George III., George IV., 
William IV., and Victoria. He was a man of letters and 
science, orator, statemaan and lord, high chancellor of Eng- 
land. “There go,” said one of his admirers, “Solon, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chester- 
field and many others in one post chaise.” Brougham was 
taunted with his indiscretions in decrying the Americans, and 
one commentator says of him, writing in 1854: “Wonderful 
to think that Brougham, still in the full possession of his 
bodily and mental vigor, and eloquence, survives to see the 
United States with the greatest commercial navy of any na- 
tion in the world, the conquerors of Mexico, and with ships of 
war on every sea.” In his great speech against war, made in 
1812, he said: “Jealousy of America! I should as soon think 
of being jealous of the tradesmen who supply me with neces- 
saries, or the clients who entrust their suits to my patron- 
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age. Jealousy of America, whose armies are still at the 
plough, or making (since your policy has so willed it) awkward 
attempts at the loom—whose assembled navies could not lay 
siege to an English sloop of war.” Yet hear what he said ts 
Liverpool merchants when war actually came: 


“Brace your nerves, I bid you all be prepared for what 
touches you all equally. We are by this day’s intelligence 
at war with America in good earnest—our government has 
this day issued letters of marque and reprisal against the 
United States. God help us. God of his infinite compassion 
take pity on us. God help and protect this poor town and 
this whole trading country.” 

Lord Campbell, the famous author of the “Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors,” gives great credit to his wit, much of 
it uttered at Campbell’s expense, of which the following is a 
specimen: “Here comes Jack Campbell, He is writing up 
the lives of the lord chancellors. Who knows but he will 
write us up next; but to be perpetuated in the writings of 
Campbell would add new terrors to death.” 

In another place he says: “Don’t mind what Jack Camp- 
bell says. He has a prescriptive privilege to tell lies of all 
chancellors, dead or living.” 

Speaking of Lord Gifford, he said: “I never saw a man 
raised to eminence in a manner so extraordinary. The man 
so raised certainly owes a great deal to the architect of his 
fortunes, being in no respect that architect himself, he has 
been lifted to his present eminence upon the credit of pos- 
sessing abilities which he mever exhibited—he has got every- 
thing on tick. I have not spoken to an individual in the 
profession who does not consider this noble lord’s rise the 
most extraordinary flight wpwards of anything, except a 
balioon, that has ever been witnessed.” 


With us, oratory has gone out. Daniel Webster in his 
great speech upon the president’s protest had occasion to 
describe the greatness of England. He speaks of her as “A 
power which has dotted over the face of the globe with her 
possessions and military posts, whose morning drum beat, 
following the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one contiuuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs o. England.” 

Modern lawyers do not talk in that style even if able 
to do so. We follow the advice of Edward Everett Hale 
“Have something to say; say it, and leave out all the fine 
passages.” 

Let me remind you of one of the most famous lawyers of 
Pennsylvania, David Paul Brown. On one occasion he was 
making a desperate defense in a murder case. It so hap- 
pened that the time for charging the jury fell late on a Satur- 
day night and one of the judges had gone home. When 
the associate judge arose to give the charge, Mr. Brown 
shouted: “I object. Your honor’s associate is absent.” The 
attorney-general said, “Can we not consent to have the charge 
now?” Mr. Brown answered: “I consent to nothing in a 
capital case. It is as much the duty of his honor to be aere 
as it is mine, and I shall take advantage of his absence.” 
Accordingly the absent judge was sent for, the session pro- 
longed late into the night and at about 10 o’clock, Sunday 
morning, the jury returned their verdict of murder in the 
second degree. David Paul Brown’s courage and fidelity had 
saved the life of a client. 

Permit me to give you some speciments of wit and humor 
from William Maxwell Evarts. At a Yale commencement I 
heard him say: “Let me give these young students a posi- 
tive, comparative and superlative. Young men, get on, get 
honor, get honest.” When Bartholdi’s statue “Liberty En- 
lightening the World” was brought to New York in a French 
ship under Commander De Saunne, Evarts said “De Saunne 
has done what no ruler of modern times has been able to do. 
He has kept ‘Liberty Enlightening the World’ under the 
hatches for thirty days.” 











Many of you doubtless will remember that famous ad- 
voecate, Henry L. Clinton, of New York. He.relates this 
reminiscence, In some trial the question was put to Horace 
Greeley, “What is the character of James Watson Webb?” 
and Greeley replied, “He has good and bad qualities in excess 
and I cannot strike the balance.” And it is added that Mr. 
Webb was entirely satisfied with the answer. 

Ephemeral as the fame of a lawyer may be, many of you 
have not iorgotten Matthew Carpenter of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Blaine in his “Twenty Years of Congress,” says of him: 

“He was endowed with a high order of ability; if he hal 
given all his time to the senate or all to the bar, he would 
have found few peers in either field of intellectual combat.” 

It has been well said of Mr. Carpenter, that his wit hal 
no malice mingled with it. During one of his speeches, a per- 
son made a aisturbance near the door. And the cry, “put 
him out,” rang through the hall, “Oh, no,” said Carpenter. 
“Just change his drinks.” 


You have all heard of James T. Brady, of New York, and 
his wonderful fame as a legal and forensic orator. Yet he 
says that at his first appearance before a jury: “Everything 
around me suddenly grew black, and I could not see the jury 
but steadied myself against the table, and keeping my eyes 
in the direction of the jury, continued to speak until I had 
recovered self control.” 

Rufus Choate was a student of language and words. He 
said to a student: 

“You want a dictionary whose every word is full freighted 
with suggestion and association with beauty and power.” 

His biographer says of him, that Choate used over 11,000 
unrepeated words while Milton employed 8,000 and Shake- 
speare 15,000 words. 

Of our James Kent it has been said: 

“Englanu has only one Blackstone, and the American 
rival equals him in classic purity and elegance of style, and 
surpassing him im extent and copiousness of learning. Waat 
do Sir William Blackstone’s commentaries contain of equity, 
jurisprudence, of the law of nations, and several titles of com- 
mercial law, which are discussed with such richness and 
variety by Chancellor Kent?” 

Robert G. Ingersoll defended a farmer who was on trial 
for murder and he said to the jury: 

“Pven at this moment his wife is standing at the door 
with the sunlight on her face, waiting to welcome her husband 
back to his fireside. The little boys are swinging on the gaté, 
and looking from time to time along the road, expecting to 
see him come, and jump into his arms and kiss him. And 
won't yow let him go home?” and the foreman nodded and 
said, “Yes, Bob, we’ll let him go home.” Ingersoll, not half 
through, sat down and had won his case. 

Lyman Trumbull, a native of Connecticut and United 
States senator from Illinois, certainly has brought great honor 
upon the legal profession and upon his country. His vote 
against the removal of Andrew Johnson by impreachment is 
now generally accepted as correct. May I add an item Jf 
local interest that Bacon academy, Colchester, Conn., where 
Morrison R. Waite, Lyman Trumbull and John T. Wait of 
Norwich attended school, was founded under the will of Pier- 
pont Bacon in 1803? It has done a good work for a century 
and now having passed its 100th birthday has received $10,000 
addition to its fund, the gift of its grateful scholars and 
graduates. The will of Bacon was contested by Ingersoll and 
Hosmer on one side and Edwards and Daggett on the other, 
for “there were giants in those days.” Fortunately for our good 
tearning, the technical objection that witnesses happened to 
be members of the First society in Colchester did not prevail. 
Time has modified the rigors of the common law, and now we 
admit interested witnesses, but show the interest, and let 
court and jury judge of their credibility. One legal anecdote 
has been credited both to Connecticut and Masachusetts 
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lawyers. I take it from the latter. 
dresses C. J. Shaw: 


William D. Schier ad- 
“Will court be held to-morrow (Good 


Friday)?” The court: “Yes, is there any precedent for not 
holding it?” Answer: “I do not know, but there is one of 
holding it.” The court: “What is that?” Answer: “Pon- 


tius Pilate, sir.” 

When George Sennott came down from Vermont to Boston 
Judge Redfield advised him to consult Judge Metcalf as to 
what books he should read. Afterwards the two judges met, 
and Redfield said, “What did you advise him to read?” and 
when the list ‘was given he replied, “I would have advisel 
him to read the Decalogue.” It is related that B. F. Hallett 
was once trying a slander case before Judge Cushing, and 
that the witness was a very talkative old woman. The judge 
could not restrain her, even though he commanded her to 
“shut up.” Finally, laying down his pen in despair, he said, 
“There, Mr. Hallett, you set her going, now you stop her.” 

Connecticut has been justly famous in respect to her law 
schools. No state in the Union gives a young man a better 
legal education. The Litchfield law school was established 
in 1784, by the Hon, Tapping Reeve, afterward chief justice 
of Connecticut, who conducted it until 1798, when the Hon. 
James Gould, afterward a judge of the Supreme Court of 
this state, was associated with him. Under their joint in- 
struction, the school was continued until 1820, when Judge 
Reeve withdrew, and Judge Gould conducted it alone until 
1833, when his health failed, and the school was discontinued. 
A catalogue reprinted in 1900, shows 1,015 students, including 





sixteen United tates senators, fifty representatives 
in Congress, forty judges of higher’ state courts, 
eight chief justices of state, two justices of United 


States Supreme Court, ten governors of states, five cabinet 
ministers, several foreign ministers, and many distinguish+d 
members of the bar. Among these names appear Roger Minor 
Sherman, John C. Calhoun, Samuel Church, Marcus Mort9., 
Jabez W. Huntington, Levi Woodbury, Roger Sherman Bald- 
win, Origen S. Seymour and Lewis B. Woodruff. 

In our state library can be seen Roger Minot Sherman’s 
notes, with index, of the lectures of Judge Reeve, taken in 
1794, a work of 732 pages, in the handwriting of Mr. Sherman, 
These notes were presented by Dwight C. Kilbourn, esq., clerk 
o. the superior court for Litchfield county. In the same 
library may tbe found many certificates given by members of 
the bar in favor of the young men who had studied in their 
respective offices. I quote one: 


“September 2d, 1799—This certifies that Mr. Thomas 
Day studied law in my office, under my direction from the 24ta 
oa July, 1797, to the 24th of July, 1798. 

Tapping Reeve.” 


Also the Hon. Daniel Dewey of Williamstown, Mass., cer- 
tifies that Mr. Thomas Day studied in his office from Oc- 
tober 10th, 1798, to September 2d, 1799, “that during this 
period he has been in the office of tutor in the college in 
this place, and has, as I consider, read law, as much ag the 
duties of his office would permit.” 


I have only time to make mention of our splendid Yale 
jaw school, with its new Hendrie hall, over thirty instructors, 
348 students, and a library of 20,000 volumes, a school of in- 
struction justly famous all over the world. 


I have purposely said little about Connecticut lawyers. 
One ,of the brightest men, of many resources, whom I have 
ever met was John T. Wait of Norwich, Conn. A woman was 
brought into court, charged with picking flowers in the Yantic 
cemetery. At that time, and pernaps now, if the party was 
bound over to the superior court, the state and not the town 
paid the costs. When the formal indictment was read Mr. 
Wait, coumsel for the woman, arose, and assuming the air of 
mock solemnity for which he was celebrated, said: “May it 
please your honor, there are justices of the peace who would 
bind over the twelve apostles, if it would save any expense to 


the town.” This witty reply ended the case and saved his 
client. 


Upon another occasion a brother attorney became highly 
offended with him and cried out: “Mr, Wait, if you say that 
again, I will throw this inkstand at your head.” Mr. Wait 
blandly replied: “Perhaps you had better begin with the 
sand box, and if you have pretty good luck with that, then 
pass gently along to the inkstand.” 


Of course you will not infer from this imperfect sketch 
that the life of a lawyer is a continual joke. On the contrary 
it is serious work. Perhaps the highest mark of our profes- 
sion is the independence of the attorney. Within certain 
well defined limits tne advocate stands in a place where he 
knows no fear. Lawyers in all ages have stood for liberty and 
the rights of man. They instinctively defend the weak. There 
is no nobler work than the task which a lawyer sets for him- 
self when he takes up the cause of the poor, against those 
who are entrenched behind money and power. He may suffer 
many defeats, but he will rise above them all, Courts may 
put him down or rebuke him, but if his cause is just it will 
win its way through all courts. Wit and quick repartee is not 
given toall. But to each of us the path of persistent industry 
lies open. Many times it happens that a mere patient plodder, 
who makes no pretense to genius, will come to the front, and 


in some legal and forensic contest, will carry off the highest 
prize. : 
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A LAW SUIT 21 YEARS OLD.—The famous case of 
Thomas EB. Sublette against the Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railroad Company for injury to a bull, which has been in all 
the courts of Missouri since its institution over twenty years 
ago, has come up again at Clayton. It was presented to Judge 
McElhinney of the circuit court in the form of documentary 
evidence, and was taken under advisement by him. 


Twenty-one years and one month ago, says the “American 
Legal News,” Mr. Sublette obtained judgment in a justice of 
the peace court in Adair county for $75. The suit was brought 
te recover damages to a young bull belonging to the plaintiff, 
which was struck by an engine of the railroad. The railroad 
company took an appeal to the circuit court of Adair county, 
where the suit was dismissed. 


After the dismissal from the circuit court in 1883 Mr. 
Sublette took it to the Supreme Court of Missouri which trans- 
ferred it to the Kansas City court appeals. This body sent 





the case back to the Adair county circuit, where a new 
procedure was begun to recover the amount of judgment given 
by the justice of the peace court. In 1894 the case was trans- 
ferred from Adair county to St. Louis county, and from 
Clayton it went to the St. Louis court of appeals. It was sent 
back for re-trial on reversal of judgment. An execution was 
issued, and injunction was taken out to stay the execution, 
which was also taxen to the court of appeals, and which was 
sustained. 

A new suit was then brought on the original judgment, 
was mistried once and was brought back into court again by 
Judge McElhinney granting a new trial. The matter of grant- 
ing a new trial was also taken to the higher courts and sus- 
tained. This was the proceeding which brought it up to Octo 
ber 30. 

The bull has long since died and many of the witnesses 
have passed away out of reach of the courts. The suit was 





originally for $125.—(New York “Commercial.”’) 
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The Lawyer A Pest or a Panacea? 


By Prof. Francis M. Burdick, of the Columbia University’ School of Law. 


(Annual Address Delivered before the New 


It is not inappropriate, I trust, upon an occasion of this 
kind, to discover, if we can, the opinion which the world en- 
tertains of the legal profession, and to consider its accuracy. 
That is opinion has often taken an uncomplimentary form 
must be admitted. 

One of the earliest expressions of this character, which 
has fallen under my notice, is that of Richard DeBury, bishop 
of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, under Edward 
III. His view, set forth in the rather crabbed Latin of the 
fourteenth century has been rendered into English as follows: 
“Lawyers indulge more in protracting litigation than in peace, 
and quote the law, not according to the intention of the 
legislator, but violently twist his words to the purpose of 
their own machination.” Such criticism from a lord chancel- 
lor would seem, at first glance, to be entitled to serious con- 
sideration. It is to be remembered, however, that the English 
chancellor of that far away time was not a lawyer, but an 
ecclesiastic; and Bishop De Bury’s translator notes that the 
church and the law were not on good terms in those days. 
This was due to the fact, he tells us, that lawyers were often 
obliged to defend themselves and others against the rapacity 
of ecclesiastics. 

A more violent antipathy to our profession is attributed 
by Shakespeare to Dick the Butcher, in “Henry VI.” where 
he proposes to Jack Cade that the first thing they shall do, 
upon Cade’s becoming king, is to kill all the lawyers. To 
which Cade responds, “Nay, and that I mean to do.” But 
these two worthies are represented by the great dramatist as 
arrant anarchists. All the realm was to be in common, de- 
clared Jack Cade, and to drink small beer, after he became 
king, was to be made a felony. Naturally statesmen of such 
a stripe would hate lawyers. 

Similar hostility hag been evinced by great despots. The 
anecdote is told of Peter the Great, that on a visit to West- 
minster hall, he was astonished by the imposing array of 
barristers and attorneys; and declared that he had had but 
two lawyers in all his realm, and that one of them he had 
put to death. Napoleon, at St. Helena, characterized law suits 
as an absolute leprosy, a social cancer; and stigmatized law- 
yers as a class living upon the quarrels of others, and even 
stirring up disputes to promote their own interests. He vir- 
tually admitted, however, that he had not the courage of his 
convictions, while emperor, or he had not reached the point 
where he thought it wise to put into operation his plan for 
starving lawyers, by legislating that they should never re- 
ceive fees, except when they gained causes. 

But, perhaps, the most picturesque indictment of our pro- 
fession is that found in Macauley’s radical war song of 1820: 


“Down with your Baileys and your Bests, 
Your Giffords and your Gurneys; 

We'll clear the island of the pests, 
Which mortals name attorneys.” 














Hampshire Bar Association.) 


That these English radicals were not the sanest of 


thinkers, however, is apparent from the next stanza of the 
song, which runs as follows: 


‘Down with your sheriffs and your mayors, 
Your registrars and proctors. 

We'll live without the lawyer’s cares 
And die without the doctor’s.” 


If these were the only criticisms upon the profession, we 
might dismiss them with the homely proverb: 


“No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law;” 


Or, we might add, of lawyers. But we are forced to admit 
that our profession rests under other and more serious re- 
proaches. Sir Thomas More gave voice to one of the most 
severe as well as one of the most specious of this sort, in his 
account of the imaginary institutions of Utopia. Lawyers 
were excluded from that fabled commonwealth, he assures 
us, because they were looked upon, as a class, whose pro- 
fession it is to disguise matters as well as to arrest laws. 
Therefore, the dwellers in that isle of fancy thought it much 
better that every man should plead his own cause and trust 
it to the judge, than to employ professional counsel, as the 
client does in other lands. By this means, we are told, “they 
both cut off many delays and find out the truth more cer- 
tainly.” 

This phantasy of every man his own lawyer; of a ju- 
diciary so honest, so astute as to detect the truth, so capable 
of discovering the real principle involved in every litigation, 
that the public and rival presentation of the opposite sides 
by skilled lawyers, is not only unnecessary, but positively 
baneful, has enjoyed a great but undeserved popularity. Sev- 
eral of our colonies were captivated by it, and their early 
legislation has the true Utopian ring. Virginia, in 1645, un- 
dertook to discourage lawyers by forbidding them to take 
fees: Massachusetts showed her distrust of the profession, 
in 1663, by excluding lawyers from membership in the “Great 
and General Court” of the province. The fundamental con- 
stitution of the Carolinas declared it a base and vile thing 
to plead for money or reward. It prohibited anyone but a 
near kinsman to plead another’s cause, until he had taken 
an oath in open court, that he had not directly or indirectly 
bargained for money or other reward, with the party for 
whose cause he was to plead. 

The result of this colonial legislation was quite different 
from that anticipated by its Utopian sponsors. It is ad- 
mirably caricatured by Irving in “Knickerbocker’s New 
York.” The redoubtable governor, Wouter Van Twiller, is the 
eentral figure of the picture—the judge before whom each 
party pleads his own case and to whose enlightened sense 
of justice the decision is committed. An important burgher 
of primitive New Amsterdam explains to the governor that a 
fellow burgher though largely indebted, refuses to come to a 
ettlemen.. The governor and magistrate (for the judiciary 
had not yet been separated from the executive), “called unto 
him his constable, and pulling out of his breeches pocket a 
huge jack-knife, dispatched it after the defendant as a sum- 
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mons, accompanied by his tobacco-box as a warrant.” Brought 
into court by this summary, if primitive process, each party 
produced his books of account, plead his own cause, and, as 
we have said, trusted to the judge in true Utopian fashion. 
The sage Van Twiller “took the books, one after the other, 
and having poised them in his hands, and attentively counted 
e leaves, fell straightaway into a very great doubt, and 
smoked for half an hour, without saying a word. At length, 
laying his finger beside his nose and shutting his eyes for a 
moment, with the air of a man who had just caught a subtle 
idea by the tail, he slowly took his pipe from his mouth, 
puffed forth a column of tobacco smoke, and, with marvelous 
gravity and solemnity, pronounced his judgment. Having 
carefully counted over the leaves and weighed the books, it 
was found that one was just as thick and heavy as the other. 
Therefore, it was the final opinion of the court that the ac- 
counts were equally balanced; that the parties should ex- 
change receipts and the constable should pay the costs.” 
Although the veracious historian assures us that the de- 
cision diffused general joy throughout New Amsterdam, and 
that not another law suit took place during the whole of 
Governor Van Twiller’s administration, while the office of 
constable fell into such decay, that there was notone of those 
losel scouts known in the province for many years, this 
Utopian state of things was not permanent, either in New 
Amsterdam, or in the other provinces. 


We have seen that the fundamental constitution of the 
Carolinas sought to prevent the growth of the legal pro- 
fession, by prohibiting its members from rendering services 
for money or other reward. The charter was abundantly 
successful in this direction. Scarcely a lawyer of reputation 
made his appearance in these provinces while it was in force. 
But in every other respect it was an abject failure. Although 
the joint product of the Earl of Shaftesbury and John Locke, 
one “the first practical politician” and the other “the first 
philosopher of England,” at that time, it has been charac- 
terized by all historians as a simple absurdity. The political 
system which it set up was clumsy, complicated and fan- 
tastic. It imposed upon a primitive community a body of 
laws devised by a practical politician and a phenomenal think- 
er. So nearly perfect did their authors deem them that all 
comments upon, or expositions of them were forbidden. The 
evolution of a legal system through private law suits was 
made impossible. It professed to be framed for eternal dura- 
tion; and it collapsed within a quarter of a century. While 
it endured, its fruits were turbulence, faction and failure. 
Scarcely had it been launched. before a leading colonist be- 
sought the proprietaries to send over “an able counsellor to 
end controversies and to put the settlers in the right way of 
managing the colony.” Upon its overthrow, lawyers began to 
multiply in the Carolinas. A simple and rude, but effective, 
government grew up, and a legal system was developed, under 
which criminals were brought to punishment, life and prop- 
erty were reasonably secure and productive industry flourish- 
ed. A more instructive object lesson in the evolution of 
law has never been afforded, than by this experiment of 
Locke and Shaftesbury. A body of legal rules, in order to 
be really serviceable to a community, must be of home growth. 
No statesman has ever been practical enough, no philosopher 
_ wise enough, to evolve from his inner consciousness a suc- 
cessful code. The English common law is far from _per- 
fect, either in the mother country or in this progressive re- 
public; but it is alive with the spirit of justice; it quickly 
responds to the best moral sense of the people and its gen- 
eral tendency has ever been toward the truth. This is due 
very largely to the active influential part taken by the bar 
of England and of America in the development of our legal 
system. 


During the latter part of the seventeenth and the early 








part of the eighteenth century a change in the popular esti- 
mate of lawyers had taken place, not only in the Carolinas, 
but also in Virginia, in New York and throughout New Eng- 
land. Massachusetts no longer excluded them from member- 
ship in her Great and General Court. The governor of New 
York could no longer dispose of law suits in the Van Twiller 
style. When Governor Cosby, in 1732, secured the indict- 
ment of Peter Zenger, the publisher of the New York Weekly, 
for criminal libel, the accused did not try the Utopian ex- 
periment of pleading his own case, and trusting it to the 
judge. On the other hand, he secured the services of the 
foremost lawyer of the colonies to combat the view then 
generally entertained by the judiciary, that the only function 
of the jury, in a trial for criminal libel, was to say whether 
the libel had been published or not. In Zenger’s behalf, An- 
drew Hamilton, the leader of the Pennsylvania bar, eloquent- 
ly contended that truth was a justification if the words of 
the libel were not scandalous or seditious. He won his case. 
Zenger was acquitted. Hamilton, we are told, was presented 
with the fredom of New York City nd departed for his 
Philadelphia home, amid the firing of salutes in his 
honor. It was an honor well deserved, for he had won the 
first fight for the freedom of the press in America, thus an- 
ticipating by nearly half a century, the great victory of 
Erskine and Fox for the freedom of the press in England. 

So radical was the change in public sentiment towards 
law and lawyers, that Burke, in his great spech on concilia- 
tion, named as one of the six capital sources of the fierce 
spirit of liberty among the colonists, the widespread taste for 
legal education. 

“In no country in the world,” said he, “is the law so 
general a study. The profession itself is numerous and 
powerful, and in most provinces it takes the lead. The great- 
er number of deputies sent to congress were lawyers.” Gen- 
eral Gage had reported he observed that all the people in 
his government were lawyers or smatterers in law, and that 
in Boston they had been enabled by successful chicane wholly 
to evade many parts of the most important penal laws of 
parliamert. This study of law, added the philosophic states- 
man, “renders men acute, inquisitive, dextrous, prompt in at- 
tack, ready in defence, full or resources. In other countries, 
the people, more simpje and of a less mercurial cast, judge 
of an ili principle in government only by an actual grievance; 
here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of the 
grievance by the badness of the principle. They augur mis- 
government at a distance and snuff the approach of tyranny 
in every tainted breeze.” 


It was not strange that the American colonists had ceased 
to look upon lawyers with suspicion, and had come to follow 
them as leaders. The questions of vital importance now were 
legal questions. Were the colonists taxable by a government 
in which they had no representation? Were their persons 
and property seizable under general warrants? Could the 
legality of an arrest be inquired into under the writ of habeas 
corpus? These questions involved a knowledge not only of 
the constitutional history of the mother country, but of judi- 
cial precedents and of legal principles. Magna Charta, in- 
deed, provided in express terms that no freeman should be 
taken or imprisoned, unless by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land: but it was the writ of habeas 
corpus, framed by the liberty-loving lawyers, and “rendered 
more actively remedial by the statute of Charles II.” that 
gave life and vigor to that famous clause of the great charter. 
In old England, it was John Hampden, the lawyer, who re- 
fused to pay the twenty shillings of ship money, because it 
was a tax imposed without consent of Parliament. True, the 
decision of the royal judges was against him, but his sturdy 
defence of the legal rights of every subject made him the most 
popular man in England and cost King Charles his head. 
In New England, a century later, it was James Otis, the lawyer, 











who attacked the writs of assistance with such a wealth of le- 
gal learning and such fiery eloquence, that the scene in 
which he figured in the old town house in Boston has been 
entitled the opening scene of the American Revolution. Such 
an impression did it make on John Adams, that he declared 
American independence was then and there born. According 
to this authority, our great republic had its genesis not at 
Concord nor Bunker Hill, nor yet in Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia; but in a lawyer’s speech in a lawsuit. 


Although the noble part played by lawyers in the great 
crises of constitutional history, among English-speaking peo- 
ples is generally acknowledged, the popular view of our pro- 
fession, in matter of private law, is, I fear, still that of Richard 
De Bury and of Napoleon. We are charged with a disposition 
tc protract litigation and to twist “the meaning of statutes 
tc the purpose of our own machinations;” with living upon 
the quarrels of others and even stirring up disputes to pro- 
mote our own interests. In short, we are deemed the parasites 
of society, living upon values but creating none. Is this a 
correct view? If it were we ought to find those nations the 
happiest, the most peaceful and orderly, the richest and the 
most progressive, in which the legal parasites are the fewest. 
But the actual state of things is just the opposite of this. 
China has no lawyers. In Russia the proportion of lawyers to 
population is one to thirty-one thousand. In Germany, one to 
eighty-seven hundred. In France, one to forty-one hundred. 
in England, one to eleven hundred. In the United States, one 
tv seven hundred. These statistics would tend to show that 
the legal profession is a blessing rather than an evil; that 
its members are not parasites of society, but, on the other 
hand, if not direct creators of values, that they are the pro- 
tectors of tnose engaged in production. 


Let us examine the function of the lawyer with a view of 
discovering whether this interpretation of the statistics is 
correct. In 1670, Wisiam Penn and his companion, Mead, 
were tried at the Old Bailey, London, for an unlawful as- 
sembly. The officers of the crown used every possible effort 
to secure a conviction, and the judge openly threatened the 
jurors with punishment, if they dared to bring in a verdict 
of acquittal. Notwithstanding all this pressure Penn and 
Mead were acquitted. Thereupon the jury were fined by the 
judge for bringing in a verdict which he declared was against 
the evidence. One of the jurors, named Bushel, refused to pay 
the fine, was committed to prison, and sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus. Upon the return of this writ, a question of the 
highest importance was presented by the counsel for Bushel. 
For more than four centuries, Magna Charta had affirmed that 
no freeman should be taken or imprisoned, or disseized, or 
outlawed or banished, unless by the lawful judgment of his 
peers. But, if the judge could fine the jury for bringing in a ver- 
dict, which was contrary to his notion of the evidence, trial 
by jury was a mere mockery. Not by his peers, not by an im- 
partial jury of the vicinage, but by a judge appointed by the 
crown and removable at pleasure, was the guilt or innocence 
of a person to be decided. A matter of vital importance to 
the liberty of the citizen, it will be seen, was involved in this 
-law suit of Bushel. Keenly was it appreciated and nobly was 
it argued by his counsel. The fine and the imprisonment were 
declared illegal, and “from that time forth the invaluable 
doctrine, that a jury in the discharge of their duty are respon- 
sible only to God and their consciences, has never been 
shaken or impeached.” Not for Bushel only was the victory 
won by his lawyers, but for every juryman, and for every per- 
son accused of crime, wherever English common law obtains. 

So Hampden’s refusal to pay the twenty shillings of ship 
money and his defence of the suit brought for its collection, 
were not prompted solely by selfish considerations. He ani 
his counsel were contending for a great principle. If the king 
had lawful authority to levy a tax of twenty shillings on John 
Hampden, then all private property in England was held sub- 
ject to the monarch’s will. Not whether the individual Hamp- 
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den should pay a petty tax, but whether any property holder 
in the realm could deem his ownership secure, was the issue. 
Royal judges obeyed their master’s commands and condemned 
Hampden to pay. Appeal was taken to the nation. Monarch 
and servile judges were overthrown. The rule of law con- 
tended for by Hampden was re-established, and has ever since 
remained a cardinal principle of English jurisprudence on botu 
sides of the Atlantic. 


The breadth and sweep of a great legal principle are ad- 
mirably illustrated by the Dartmouth college case. By the 
federal constitution the states are forbidden to pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts. Did the charter of 
Dartmouth college contain a contract between the state and 
the college corporation, was the important question in the 
case. Dartmouth college was the only corporation which 
was a party to the action; but by the decision of that one 
law suit, the rights of every private corporation were to be 
affected. Indeed, Sir Henry Maine pointed out, some years 
ago, that the decision was important to all English investors 
in American corporate securities, and “that the construction 
of the constitutional provision by the famous case had se- 
cured full play to the economic forces by which the achieve- 
ment of cultivating the soil of the American continent has 
been performed; that it is the bulwark of American individu- 
alism against socialistic fantasy; that until it is got rid of, 
communistiec schemes have as much prospect of obtaining prac- 
tical realization in the United States as the vision of a cloud- 
cuckoo-borough to be built by the birds, between earth and 
sky.’ The far-reaching nature of the issue then before the 
court, was closely discerned by Mr. Webster, leading counsel 
for the college. At the close of an argument, perhaps one of 
the most brilliant and powerful ever addressed to the Su- 
preme Court, the great advocate declared, with quivering lips 
and choked voice: “This, sir, is my case. It is the case, not 
merely of that humble institution, it is the case of every col- 
iege in our land. Sur, you may destroy this little institution; 
it is weak; it is in your hands! I know it is one of the les- 
ser lights in the literary horizon of our country. You may 
put it out. But if you do so, you must carry through your 
work! You must extinguish, one after another, all those 
greater lights of science, which for more than a century have 
thrown their radiance over our land. It is, sir, as I have said, 
a small college. And yet there are those who love it.” Not 
often does a law suit possess the sweep and breadth and far- 
reaching influence of the Dartmouth college case. But the 
vast majority of law suits contribute something towards the 
establishment or expansion or correction of an important 
legal rule. It is not given to many lawyers to act the dramatic 
and memorable part of Webster in that famous scene, when 
the wrapt attention and tearful eyes of Chief Justice Marshail 
and his colleagues testified that the advocate had captured the 
court. But it is given to every lawy*: of ability and charac- 
ter to leave his mark upon the jurisprudence of hjs conntry. 
The great body of our law has been buili up little by little from 
the accretions of the countless iitigatiors, conducted by ordi- 
nary lawyers. It is to the efforts of this profesion, com- 
posed chiefly of men unknown io fame that the liberty of the 
citizen, the freedom of speech and of the press, the security 
of private property in English speaking lands are due. 


If any of my hearers, notwithstanding the evidence thus 
far adduced, are still dispose? to hoid with Napoleon that 
law suits are a cancerous evil, and that the state should 
strive to starve lawyers rather than to enconrag: them, [ 
would commend him to the cureful stu:ly of a famous little 
book—Ihering’s “Struggle fo- Law.” I do not know of a more 
original or instructive bit of writing in th2 whole range of 
legal literature. The entra: doctrine of this learned jurist’s 
thesis is, that the end of law is peace; but that this end is 
attained in a community in exact proportion as the legal 
sense of the citizen is keen, alert and fearless. The author’s 
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most striking illustration is one which we should hardly ex- 
pect a German jurist to employ—the British traveler. Now we 
know that the Briton is not a popular personage on the con- 
tinent of Europe, especially in his capacity of tourist; for lead- 
ing English statesmen have repeatedly confessed to this, 
during the last three years. One of the reasons for his un- 
popularity, strangely enough, is declared by Ihering to be 
worthy of unqualified praise. He contrasts the Briton with 
his German countrymen in Austria. “The latter, when duped 
by inn-keepers, hackmen and the like,” he says, “shun the 
disagreeableness of a public controversy and pay; while the 
Englishman resists all such unfair exactions,” with a man- 
fulness which would make one think he was defending the 
laws of old England. In case of need, he even postpones his 
departure, remains days in the place, and spends ten times 
the amount he refuses to pay. Austrians laugh at him, and 
cannot understand him. “It would be better,” asserts the 
learned jurist, “if they did understand him. * * * In the 
few pieces of silver which the Englishman refuses and which 
the Austrian pays, there lies concealed more than one would 
think, of England and Austria; there lie concealed centuries 
ot their political development and of their social life.” If 
we may accept the views of this brilliant jurist, the pet say- 
ing of the Scotchman that he will have peace if he has to fight 
for it, is not so luwecrous as it seems. Nay, it is a fit motto 
for the best citizenship. When the English tourist wins his 
law suit against an over-reaching or dishonest inn-keeper or 
hackman, he not only’ vindicates his legal right 
not only teaches this particular wrongdoer a 
wholesome lesson, but he wins exemption for himself and for 
his countrymen from similar improper exactions in the future 
indeed, it may be safely laid down as a general rule, that not 
only political liberty but every private legal right is most ful- 
ly recognized and observed, in a community where it is well 
known that its invasion will call down upon the wrongdoer’s 
head the heavy weight of a law suit. Let it be understood 
that the moment a legal right is violated, the victim will 
not only crave the law, but will find it easy to engage the 
services of a well-trained and able lawyer to enforce his peti- 
tion, and the evilminded man will think twice before deciding 
to violate the right. It is but natural, therefore, that in this 
republic, where the legal profession is, as it was in Burke’s 
day, more numerous and influential than in any other land, we 
have the most orderly, peaceful and thriving population of the 
world. 


Not iong ago, I listened to an interesting address before 
the Society of Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr. Woodbury, street 
cleaning commissioner of New York City, on the sanitary con- 
dition of the metropolis. He displayed numerous pictures 
showing the bacteria infesting the atmosphere in various 
parts of the town. I was selfish enough to observe witn 
pleasure, that the air surrounding Volumbia University on 
Morningside Heights was comparatively free from these pests. 
On the Hast Side, however, where we have the most densely 
populated square mile of territory, I believe, to be found any- 
where on the earth’s surface, the air was laden with bacteria, 
the density of microbes rivalling the density of mankind. J 
was astounded and alarmed. My fancy pictured all kinds 
of diseases generating in the infested district and spreading 
havoc through the length and breadth of Manhattan Island. 
At the close of the address, the theme was thrown open for 
discussion. One of the first speakers was a lawyer, who de- 
clared that as he listened to Dr. Woodbury and looked at the 
pictures, he wondered how human life could survive on that 
Kast Side. He was born in that region, he assured us, and 
had seemed to flourish in that atmosphere. As I looked at his 
genial, smiling face, and at his robust and well-padded 
physique, I began to thank God and take courage. Following 
him came a learned doctor, who assured us that all bacteria 
were not disease-breeders; that many forms were wholly bene- 








ficial. Instead of generating pestilence, they prevent it. Their 
function is to change decaying substances into new and useful 


forms, to transmute by their subtle alchemy poisons into cor- 
dials, the refuse of slums into food-producing forces. And 


now my fears were quite allayed. 


If the lawyer is a pest, he is of «ne kind on which east side 
humanity flourishes. He is of the beneficial, not of the de- 
structive sort. Recall the statistics of lawyers in the leading 
nations. China has none. Russia has a lawyer for every 
thirty-one thousand inhabitants; Germany, one to eighty- 
seven hundred; France, one to forty-one hundred; England, 
one to eleven hundred; the United States, one to seven 
hundred. sear in mind the history of the legal profession 
and its function is developing legal rules, and I am sure that 
you Will agree with me that if the lawyer is a pest, he is a 
liberty-loving, freedom-promoting, property-guarding pest. 


At present, there are many signs that popular opinion of 
the legal profesion is veering to quite the opposite direction 
from that which it formerly held, and that the lawyer is here- 
after to be deemed not so much a pest as a panacea. 

The submission of the momentous coal-strike controversy 
to the judgment of a commission, has given a mighty impetus 
to the policy of arbitration for all great disputes between labor 
and capital. Do not understand me to prophecy that a labor 
millenium has been ushered in. But I am quite willing to 
venture the assertion that more and more, as the years pass, 
will arbitration supplant violence as a means of composing 
differences between employers and employed. Strikes and 
picketing on the one side as well as lockouts and military 
repression on the other, are to give way either to voluntary or 
compulsory arbitration, which is but another mode of ex- 
pression for the friendly or the forced law suit. In every such 
proceeding, the prominent figure, the leading spirit, the domi- 
nant influence must be that of the lawyer. 

Another indication of the growing influence of the legal 
profession is found in the numerous world propositions now 
before the public. Not only have we international copyright, 
an international postal union, and countless international 
conferences, but we have an international] banking corporation 
chartered by Connecticut to do business anywhere in the 
world. Not to be outdone by her smaller neighbor, Massachu- 
setts has entertained a proposition for a world legislature. [| 
dc not understand that the general assembly of that state 
deemed itself competent to set up a legislature for the world; 
but it did receive a petition for the establishment of a parlia- 
ment of nations, declared it meritorious, and commended it 
to favorable action by our federal congress. Moreover, this 
proposition has received the support of the American Peace 
society as well as of a multitude of individual petitioners. 

If such a legislature is launched, can anyone doubt that 
it will be manned chiefly by lawyers? Our national experience 
furnishes a fair indication of what may be expected in this 
regard. One-half of our representatives in congress, two- 
thirds of our senators and three-fourths of our presidents have 
been members of the legal profession. 

Moreover, a world legislature would necessitate a world 
judiciary and a retinue of lawyers specially trained in this 
new jurisprudence. With the opening of such outlets for le- 
gal talents and acquirements, our law schools will multiply 
and enlarge more rapidly even than during the past decade. 

It may be that such a scheme is but a figment of the imag- 
ination, or, at least, that it is not to be realized in our age; 
that if “a parliament of men, a federation of the world” is to 
be achieved, 

“And the kindly earth to slumber, lapt in universal law,” 
such achievement is yet afar off. But the mere fact that the 
scheme has been formulated; has been presented to and com- 
mended by one of the most practical legislatures of our land, 
shows at least the trend of modern thought and aspiration. 

More significant than any of the indications yet referred 












—————— SO 


to, is the changed attitude of the Russian czar towards law- 
yers, with its vast train of consequences. Peter the Great, 
with the true instinct of a despot, distrusted lawyers and 
gloried in having put to death one of the two who had dared 
to invade his realm. Nicholas II., child of a later and freer 
age, an arbitrary monarch, indeed, but one of a generous, 
humane and lofty nature, turns to the legal profession and 
to international courts as the only hope of the modern army 
and navy burdened world. He invites the leading nations to 
a conference, with a view of devising a scheme for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, not by the arbitrament of arms, 
but by the peaceful processes of the law. The tribunal of 
The Hague is the result. True it is, that the outcome as yet, 
has fallen far below the czar’s ideal; that almost straightway 
two of the most progressive participants in this conference 
flouted the tribunal and resorted to “the good old rule 
simple plan 

“That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 
But last year chronicled a striking victory for international 
arbitration. Had The Hague conference never been held, 
do you think Venezuela could have been saved from European 
conquest, except by the armed intervention of the United 
States? Germany, Britain and Italy had “entered into a league 
t. make war and seize the assets of Venezuela” as security 
for their claims against her. “It was the so-called interna- 
tional conscience that caused the failure of this coercive 
scheme and brought about a peaceable and orderly form of 
settlement.’ But what was the fulcrum upon which inter- 
national conscience fixed its lever for lifting this controversy 
cut of the world-old grooves of war? Was it not the fact 
that provision had been made by The Hague conference for a 
tribunal, before which such controversies could be brought; 
where both sides could be heard and where a judicial deci- 
sion could be secured? Never before has the force of inter- 
national public opinion been so patent or so potent. The new 
German navy was spoiling for a fight; it was made well-nigh 
frantic by its first taste of blood, but it was compelled to stay 
its rage and withdraw into non-combatant waters. A triple 
alliance, before which the petty South American republic was 
helpless, bowed to the demands of aroused Christendom, and 
consented to refer the validity of claims as well as the order 
of their payment to arbitration. It is true that the questions 
i: dispute between Venezuela and her sister nations do not 
affect the political existence or the territorial integrity of 
either. They are not of vital importance. They are questions 
eminently fit to be determined by disinterested umpires. No 
one, I suppose, imagines that the triple allies, or any of the 
powers which have been active in securing a peaceful outcome 
of the Venevuelan imbroglio are about to beat their iron-clads 
into plough-shares or their Gatlings into pruning-hooks, or 
that the era has dawned when “nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” But 
dc we not all feel that the dawning of that era is brought 
nearer, by every event of this kind? 

This history for arbitration gave Mr. Carnegie a splendid 
opportunity to unburden himself of more of his superfluous 
wealth. Straightway, he offered a million and a half dollars 
to the government of Holland for the erection of a suitable 
building for the tribunal of The Hague, and added two hundred 
thousand for the equipment of a law library. Of course, the 
gift was accepted, and the handsome Dutch city is to be still 
further beautified by a “Temple of Peace.” No more im- 
portant gift than this has ever been made by the great capi- 
talist, who has been fittingly styled the “Star-Spangled 
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Scotchman.” He is as ardent a believer in international 
arbitration as is Nicholas II., and far more free to act in ac- 
cordance with that belief. This harmony of thought and pur- 
pose between the greatest captain of arinies and the greatest 
captain of industry is a happy harbinger for the world at 
large; and especially for the legal profession. This Temple 
of Peace is to be the permanent abiding place of international 
justice. To places on its judgment seat will be summoned from 
time to time great jurists, whose duty it will be not simply to 
apply existing rules of law but to evolve new ones. They 
will find themselves often in the situation of Lord Mansfield, 
when engaged in laying the foundations of the modern com- 
mercial law of England. We are told that when a mercantile 
case came before him, he sought to discover not only the mer- 
cahtile usage which was involved, but the legal principle 
underlying it. It was this habit which called forth the oft- 
quoted eulogium of his disciple and colleague, Mr. Justice 
Buller: ‘The great study has been,” said he, “to find some 
certain general principle not only to rule the particular case 
under consideration, but to serve as a guide to the future. 
Most of us have heard these principles stated and reasoned 
upon, enlarged and explained, till we have been lost in admira- 
tion of the strength and stretch of the human understanding. 
Let us hope that we may have many Mansfields on the judg- 
ment seat at The Hague. 

The bar of this international court will necessarily in- 
clude the flower of the legal profession. Its members will not 
be called upon to éxpend their energies upon points of pro- 
cedure, nor will their success depend upon their memory of 
the narrow and technical rules of their national legal systems. 
They will be picked men, those who have won distinction in 
their respective states, for their ability to discover the true 
principle underlying a great controversy, and their capacity 
to elucidate and apply it. Their anxiety to win a particular 
case will be tempered, as in every private law suit it should be 
tempered, by a prevision of the ultimate results of victory. 
They will appreciate, as the ordinary lawyer often fails to 
appreciate, that present success is dearly bought, if it is 
gained by winning the court to the adoption of an. unsound 
doctrine. Such a doctrine will surely return to plague the in- 
ventor. The bar of this court will illustrate very clearly the 
part played by the legal profession everywhere, in the develop- 
ment of law. As new cases arise, new rules must be for- 
mulated for their decision. The true greatness of a lawyer 
will be seen to consist in the accuracy with which he appre~ 
hends, and the lucidity and persuasiveness with which he 
expounds the principles of justice and the considerations of 
public policy, which must fomm the basis of every enduring 
rule of iaw. 

Undoubtedly, it will take more than a generation; it may 
require more than a century to realize the ideal of the czar 
and the iron master millionaire. But the mere existence of this 
Temple of Peace will exercise a potent influence. The fact 
that its portals are to be always open for contending nations, 
that their strifes may here be settled in the calm and peace- 
ful atmospnere of a judicial tribunal; that the victories to be 
won shall be those of the intellect and the moral sense, alB 
this will tend to strengthen the demand for international ar- 
bitration. More and more the law suit shall supersede the bat- 
tle as a means of settling controversies betwen states, as 
it has almost wholly supplanted it in the adjustment of dis- 
putes between individuals. The law er shail take the place 
of the warrior as the champion of contending nations. The 
jurist, rather than the monarch sha‘! syeak the final words in 
international disputes. 
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THE DILATORY LAW.—A member of the New York bar 
fas written a warning and gloomy paper for one of the maga- 
zines on the delays in our administration of the law. Bad as 
they are in some other countries, they are probably at their 
worst in America, and they become still worse as fashions 
of court practice lend themselves more and more pliantly to 
the convenience of legal men and less to that of the people. 
Lawyers of a certain class mase a business of evading action. 
The defender of a criminal postpones trial as long as possible 
decause in the interval witnesses forget, or remove from the 
district, or die. The dishonest debtor, by putting off trials of 
suits, attains at last to the benefit of the statute of limitations, 
and is allowed to keep the goods or money he has stolen. The 
grasping man who is mulcted in damages secures so many 
mew trials that his opponent is exhausted of money and 
patience, and submits to be driven out of the courts. In a case 
of this kind in this city the defendant has triumphed after 
eight years of litigation, because the suitor, a poor man, can nc 
Yonger endure what has become a persecution of postponement, 
although he has received three awards of damages. In an- 
other case now pending damages have been twice awarded, but 
after six years they are still unpaid. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult for the people to re- 
spect that upon which they cannot rely. The rich man who 
exhausts the resources of the courts in avoiding his just ob- 
‘ligations, and keeps his creditors waiting for years for their 
money, is as frankly a foe of society as if he bribed the judges 
to find in his favor. He turns the courts from their proper 
function and exhibits them as mere insentient machines, that 
can be worked to any one’s advantage who has the price needed 
to continue litigation. 

Justice Brewer cites the case of a railroad company that 
makes a regular business of appealing all damage verdicts, 
and the victims, some of whom are frauds, but some are 
honest and have really suffered injury, are counted upon to 
«<ompromise for sums much smaller than the jury has awarded. 
‘A case was finished a few weeks ago that had been appealed 
ten times, tried six times and has lasted twenty-one years— 
a simple case, at that. The railroad was again ordered to pay, 
and possibly it will. It is said that in Manhattan an average 
jury case cannot be reached inside of two years, such is the 
congestion of the calendars, and that a court with a capacity 
of 5,000 cases a year has 11,000 cases on its docket. All of 
‘which signifies that trials have ceased to be trials, and have 
become only a form of legal sparring that precedes trials.— 

(Brooklyn, N. Y. “Eagle.’’) 
e > 


TECHNICAL INNOCENCE.—A woman in Iowa is charged 


with sending poisoned candy to a woman in South Dakota 
with the intention of causing death. The plan was success- 














ful. If ever there was a plain case of “malice aforethought” 
in the commission of crime, here is one. But the governor of 
Iowa claims that he cannot honor a demand for requisition, 
for under the rulings of the supreme court of the United 
States the woman is not a fugitive from justice. Another in- 
stanceof rearing the letterof the law into god to be worshiped 
while justice dies for the want of enforcement. 

That the supreme court has decided that the act of flee- 
ing from justice in one state necessary to warrant extradition 
must be an actual flight, no one will question; but it would 
seem that a broader and more just interpretation of funda- 
mental law would regard the premeditated evasion of the 
consequences of crime as affording a stronger reason for the 
delivery of the accused for trial than even the actual fleeing. 
The murderer who would lure his victim to some state line in 
order that while standing on one side he might shoot his vic- 
tim on the other side and thus avoid punishment is much more 
of a fiend incarnate, and far more dangerous to society, than 
the man who in a fit of passion kills his antagonist and then 
flees to another state in search of asylum. The sender of poi- 
soned candy is a person of a character too fiendish to be de- 
scribed in human language; and surely the fundamental law, 
which is nothing more nor less than the universally accepted 
eanon of right and wrong, if rightly interpreted, does not 
provide absolute immunity for the perpetrator of such a crime. 
The supreme court of the United States has reversed itself 
more than once. Surely here is a matter in which it might 
well reverse itself again. 

Some years ago a woman in California sent poisoned 
candy to a woman in Delaware and succeeded in committing 
murder. The State of Delaware, failing in securing extradi- 
tion, at very great expense sent attorneys and witnesses to 
California, forced the case to trial and secured a conviction 
of the poisoner, but on appeal to the higher courts the case 
was remanded for a second trial, and as Delaware was un- 
willing to spend so much money a second time the woman was 
set free. South Dakota might do the same in the case of this 
Iowa poisoner, but such procedure ought not to be necessary. 
If the supreme court will not reverse itself on the broad gen- 
eral principles of common sense and necessity for public 
safety, then, by statute law, provision ought to be made for 
the prompt extradition of such criminals. “Nature abhors a 
vacuum,” they say. No less does justice abhor such man- 
made vacuums in which the worst of criminals may enjoy at 
least a technical innocence.—(New York “Commercial.’’) 


NO COMPENSATION FOR GOOD LOOKS.—The law as 
to personal injuries may not be an ass, but a decision of the 
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highest court of New York shows that there is no poetry or 
sentiment in it. It is sordid, commercial, prosaic and vulgar. 
The case was that of a man whose wife had been killed at a 
crossing of a railroad and who had brought action to recover 
“damages.” At the trial in the court of the first instance a 
photograph of the victim—the woman, not the plaintiff—was 
produced and offered to the jury for contemplation. The 
picture revealed to the fascinated twelve good men and true 
a beautiful face, and you will easily guess what followed. The 
jury at once found for the unfortunate widower and awarded 
him a large amount. And who that hath music or love of the 
appreciation of loveliness in nature, would have acted differ- 
ently? 

But man, weak man, is governed by his feeling and emo- 
tions, while the law is coldly intellectual and practical. The 
New York Court of Appeals has reversed the judgment of the 
sympathetic jurors and ordered a new trial of the case. 
Chief Justice Parker is quoted as saying in his opinion: 

“The court erred in admitting in evidence the photograph 
of the deceased. The action was to recover for pecuniary in- 
juries resulting from decedent’s death. Such injuries are to 
be compensated on the basis of the monetary value of the 
services of the deceased to her husband and children. The in- 
troduction in evidence of the photograph of a handsome woman 
could not be expected to accomplish any other result than to 
introduce the personal element for the consideration of the 
jury.” 

In other words, the law rules out all evidence as to the 
attractiveness and physical charms of a wife lost in circum- 
stances that give rise to a claim for damages. The plaintitf 
may prove that she was young, strong, healthy, capable of 
supporting him and the children or of contributing to the 
family income, but he may not refer to her pulchritude or 
loveliness. We do not sell wives in these days, and the 
“value” of a woman is not determined by the degree of admira- 
tion and romantic devotion which her looks inspire, but by 
what she can do in and around the house. There is no com- 
pensation for injury to feelings in cases of this kind. 


Perhaps it is safe to add that the man who is very much 
in love with his wife and who loses her through an accident 
is uot likely to rush into a court of justice to recover for 
“pecuniary injuries.” After all, the man who says “Give me 
more mo .ey because my wife was beautiful” is not entitled 
to much sympathy.—(Chicago ‘“Post.”’) 


A SINGLE AND RESOLUTE PURPOSE.—Justice David 
J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, in an important 
lecture delivered in Chicago on “Obedience to Law the First 
Civic Duty,” said: 

“Just so soon as al) come to understand that your single 
and resolute purpose is the maintenance of peace, obedience 
to law, you may be sure that disorderly elements will yield to 
that purpose and you will make your city one where peace and 
order prevail, where vice hides its head, where justice rules 
and the universal voice of the law hears no resisting reply.” 

This is a strong and optimistic suggestion, but we doubt 
whether any of the several thousand citizens who heard the 
address had even a remote idea that they would live to see 
its realization. There may never be in any great city, “a sin- 

-gle and resolute purpose” for the maintenance of peace, and 
consequently the disorderly elements will continue to breed 
disorder. For, unfortunately, the disorderly and the orderly ele- 





ments are so well mixed together in a metropolis that there 
is a hopeless task in undertaking the separation of the goats 
from the sheep, so to speak; and the “single and resolute 
purpose” becomes quite a physical impossibility. It will, 
indeed, be a happy day when “the universal voice of the law 
hears no resisting reply;’”’ but we are inclined to believe that 
Justice Brewer saw the vision in his own supreme court, 
where, indeed, the voice of the law is universal, and admits 
of no reply. That the great American city will be better gov- 
erned a hundred years from now than it is to-day, we doubt 
not, for law and order gain strength with the years, and time 
works out municipal as well as other problems. But there 
will be prisons and policemen a century from now, and the 
“single and resolute purpose” will be concentrated in the 
hands of the men in civic power.—(Lowell, Mass. “Mail.”) 


THE “PEONAGE” IN OUR SOUTH.—The United States 
Supreme Court will shortly be called upon to pass upon the 
question of the existence of “peonage” in the United States. 
In order to obtain a final and decisive judgment the Court of 
Appeals to which a Florida case of alleged “peonage’”’ had been 
appealed agreed upon the following questions for reference to 
the Supreme Court: 


First, is the act of unlawfully and forcibly arresting and 
returning a person to the custody and control of such person’s 
creditor to be held by him against the will of the debtor at 
labor to pay the debt a violation of the laws of the United 
States within the meaning of Sec, 5526 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States? 

Second, is the fact of unlawfully and forcibly arresting 
and returning a person to the custody and control of such 
person’s creditor to be by him held, against the will of the 
debtor, to labor to pay the debt, a violation of the laws of the 
United States within the meaning of Sec. 5526 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, when at the time of the arrest 
and return of such person there existed in the State to which 
he was returned to be so held no statute of the State or usage 
therein creating or sanctioning peonage or a system of peon- 
age? 


Third, do the acts and conduct of the defendant, as charged 
in the indictment, constitute the offence of holding, arresting 
or returning to a condition of peonage within the purview of 
Sec. 5526 of the Revised Statutes? 

On the answer the Supreme Court shall give to these ques- 
tions much depends. While the response of the highest tri- 
bunal of the land cannot be forecasted, the defence of the 
South against the charge that it tolerates “peonage” in theory 
is indicated in a speech by Representative Brantley, of Geor- 
gia, who recently in the house reviewed at great length the 
legislation on which prosecutions in the United States courts 
have been based. The United States has proceeded under the 
authority conferred by the law of March 2, 1867, which is en- 
titled -.n act to abolish and forever prohibit the system of 
peonage in the Territory of New Mexico and other parts of 
the United States.” The scope and purpose of the act is in- 
dicated by its title, but its first section is worth reciting as 
on its interpretation the fate of the proceedings against 
“peonage” is dependent. It reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the holding of any person to ser- 
vice or labor under the system known as “peonage”’ is hereby 
declared to be unlawful, and the same is hereby abolished and 
forever prohibited in the Territory of New Mexico, or in any 
other territory or state of the United States, and all acts, 
laws, resolutions, orders, regulations, or usages of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, or of any other Territory or State of the 
United States, which have heretofore established, maintained 
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or enforced, or by virtue of which any attempt shall hereafter 
be made to establish, maintain or enforce directly or indirect- 
ly, the voluntary or involuntary service or labor of any 
person as peons in liquidation of any debt or obligation, or 
otherwise, be ana the same are hereby declared null and 
void; and any person or persons who shal] hold, arrest or 
return, or cause to be held, arrested or returned, or in any 
other manner aid in the arrest or return of any person or per- 
sons to a condition of peonage, shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by fine not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment not less than one nor more than five 
years, or both, in the discretion of the Court. 


Mr. Brantley’s contention is that inasmuch as his State for 
example has not established, legalized or authorized the sys- 
tem of “peonage,” that any invasion of the personal liberty of 
one man by another in the manner commonly understood by 
the term “peonage” does not come within the provisions of the 
act of 1867 and is therefore triable only in the State courts 
and is punishable on conviction in the manner set forth in the 
Georgia statutes. In a word, unless a State sets up peonage, 
or otherwise in its sovereign capacity violates the United 
States statutes, proceedings such as those which have been 


instituted in the Federal courts are invasions of the rights of 
the States. 


If Mr. Brantley’s position is correct it follows that the 
courts of a State in which a case of “peonage’’ develops can 
alone lawfully deal with it. To this the answer is that 
whatever may be the theory of state laws, the conviction in 
the United states courts of persons charged with violating the 
act of 1867, by juries of Southerners, demonstrates that a 
practice in effect “peonage,”’ however much it may fall short 
of answering the exact legal definition of the offence, has been 
in existence. These convictions also indicate that either the 
State authorities were ignorant of or indifferent to the prac- 
tice if it fell within the prohibition of their own statutes. In 
some States notably in Alabama, the statutes appear to have 
been perverted by minor justices to cover what is colloquially 
“peonage,” for it is simply inconceivable that juries of Ala- 
bama men would have found convictions under the act of 
1867 if they were not convinced that the practice presented to 
them fell under its prohibition. Considering what the social- 
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political condition of the South is to-day, it is eminently de- 
sirable that a decision final and authoritative shall be given 
ending forever any practice by which cunning force may 
practicallly make a bondsman of an ignorant negro debtor.— 
(Boston, Mass., “Transcript.”) 
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The Michie Company announce an Encyclopedic Digest 
of Georgia Reports to be issued in ten volumes. It will cover 
from Charlton to 116 Ga. Reports. 


“The Origin and Development of the Legal Profession,” 
an address delivered at Stanford University by Charles S. 
Wheeler, has been issued as a pamph/et by the Murdoch Press, 
Gan Francisco. 

s ¢- & 

John Byrne & Co. have brought out, in their Legal Clas- 
sic Series, “The Mirror of Justices,” by Andrew Horne, with 
an introduction by Dr. Wm. C. Robinson of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

zs ¢+:s 

The Robert Clarke Company has issued a 1904 edition of 
Giauque & McClure’s “Tables for Ascertaining the Present 
Value of Vested and Contingent Rights of Dower, Curtesy, An- 
nuities, and of Other Life Estates,” etc. 

s ¢: 

Albert Trask, of Saginaw, Mich., has published a volume 
of “Notes on Michigan’s Laws of Evidence,” covering the 
statutory provisions and Supreme Court decisions filed prior to 
January 1, 1902. The Northwestern Reporter and Detroit 
Legal News are cited as well as the Michigan Reports. 

s* *¢+ 

Mr. Henry W. Elson’s “History of the United States” 
will be published by the Macmillan Company on April 27. 
This is described as a compendious and fairly exhaustive 


history of our country in a single 12mo volume, abreast of the 
best modern research, and entertaining and popular in style. 
s + *# 


Little, Brown & Co. have about ready a third volume of 
Gould & Tucker’s Notes on the United States Revised Statutes, 
bringing the annotations down to the month of February, 1904, 
and embracing the acts of Congress of the present session, 
and the decisions of federal and state courts, of the Court of 
Claims, and of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the opinions of the Attorney General through volume 
24. References are given to the U. S. Compiled Statutes. 

ss ¢- # 

Callaghan & Co. have just issued a treatise on the Law of 
Wills, by John R. Rood, of the Department of Law of the 
University of Michigan, and author of “Rood on Garnishment.” 
The publishers say of this work: “Mr. Rood has put an im- 
mense amount of work on this book, and has covered every 
ecnceivable point peculiar to the law of wills and other 
branches treated;”” i. e., gifts causa mortis, and the law of 
descent, distribution, and administration. Leading cases and 
the best late cases are cited, with parallel references to every 
report in which any case cited is. reported. 


Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy’s volume of essays on the 
“Problems of the Present South” is described as a candid, 
clear, enlightened discussion of the conditions existing in a 
section of our country which has been the field of the most 
extreme and profound revolution of modern times. Even 
more interesting, however, is Mr. Murphy’s discussion of the 
processes by which that section is advancing toward the ac 
complishment of its normal task in the democratic movement 
ot the nation. Mr. Murphy speaks as a representative of tne 
South, with when he is connected by birth, by blood and by 
lifelong:association. He has borne a part in the educational. 
industrial and political issues which he presents. The book’s 
chief appeal grows out of the clearness and intelligence of its 
discussiom of important themes in regard to which there has 
been hitherto much confusion of thought. 
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“English and Indian Law of Torts,” by Ratanlal Ranch- 


hoddas, B. A. LL. B., Vakil High Court and Dhirajlal Kes- 
havial, B. A. Authors of “Commentaries on the Indian 
Penal Code.” Second edition. Published by “The Bom- 
bay Law Reporter Office,” Bombay, India. 


We opened this book with a feeling of fear and trembling, 
as it must be confessed that our knowledge of Indian law is 
limited—exceedingly so, but much to our surprise we find that 
the work is both understandable, readable and valuable to a 
marked degree. In truth it is more a treatise on the English 
law rather than on the Indian, at least so far as we may 


judge from the cases cited. The authors have written in a 
clear and readable style. Their analysis is exceedingly good 
and shows a strong grasp of the subject. Altogether it is 
such a work as would be prepared by experienced and careful 
writers. The only thing which can be criticised (and this is 
after all purely a matter of opinion and usage, so in reality 
it is no criticism at all) is that the citations have been put 
in the body of the text rather than, as is the case here, at the 
bottom of the page. Personally we prefer the American system 
better as it is not open to the objection of breaking up the 
context. However, it is all in being used to some particular 
style so that this does not constitute any particular offense 
against the canons of law book writing. 
s *- s&s 


“The Social Unrest, Studies in Labor and Social Movements,” 
by John Graham Brooks. Published by the Macmillan Co,. 
New York City. Price in paper covers, 25 cents. 

This work is deserving of a permanent resting place on 
the shelves of every student of Sociology and our advice to 
intending purchasers is to spend a little more and secure a 
cloth bound copy. It is too valuable to be kept in paper 
covers and yet, after all, the publishers have performed an act 
for which they deserve well of their country by issuing the 
book at a popular price, for the teachings of Mr. Brooks are, 
of course, thereby assured of much wider dissemination. 


For a clear, complete and thorough summing up of the 
labor movement of the day, the work stands pre-eminent, in 
fact it is one of the most fascinating works that we have 
had the pleasure of perusing. In it are announced the results 
not of mere text book study, but of actual experience and 
personal investigations. The only book of its kind to which 
it can be at all compared is “The Workers,” which should stand 
on the library shelves at its side. Its dominating character- 
istic is the absolute fair-mindedness with which the author 
has discussed the problems of labor and capital and we know 
of no better text book which could be placed in the hands of 
students. The chapter which chiefly appealed to us was that 
treating of “man and society versus machinery.” We would 
like to reprint it entire, but as that is impossible we quote the 
following: Speaking of the opposition of trade unions to 
machinery the author says: 

“I believe it to be simple justice to labor organizations to ad- 
mit that the main purpose of the long contention has been to 
free machinery from the abuses of a too narrow capitalistic 
interest. It was, of course, unavoidable that labor should 
work toward this great end, through the earlier stages of 
unionism, ignorant of its own goal. Its history and its litera- 
ture are nevertheless filled with proofs that its purpose, deep 
and unalterable, has been to force machinery into its proper 
place, where it should serve man rather than enslave him.” 

“Tt cannot be denied that weighty questions of industrial 
progress and of the rights of property are ‘raised by this at- 
titude of the unions. Yet governments and municipalities 
without number have already taken the trade-union ground, 
and many first rate business men act on the assumption that 
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the union contention (stripped of its abuse) is just. It is 
the essence of this assumption that business management 
should take on a more democratic character. Or to give the 
statement another form, the contest of organized labor takes 
for granted what is essential to the spirit of partnership in 
the business. The strident tones in which the harassed em- 
ployer announces ‘This is my business, and I propose to have 
no dictation how it is to be carried on,’ is itself a sign that 
the unions claim a sort of partnership, however absurd it may 
be. On the other hand, the grim and tenacious purpose of 
the unions, in time of strike, to beat back scab labor has the 
same implication of group rights in the business. Such an 
assertion on the part of labor is now thought to be mon- 
strous. I wish, therefore, to give the testimony of the presi- 
dent of one of the best known corporations in the United 
States. His opinions are submitted, because they have the au- 
thority of a conspicuously successful business management, as 
well as that of a singularly conscientious student. For years 
he has been as eager for the best literature on the social ques 
tion as any economic instructor. The trade unions are strong 
and frankly recognized by the management. In many con: 
sultations with this gentleman he has told me how he came io 
think the old term ‘my business” less true than the term ‘our 
business.’ ‘We are a body of directors, stockholders and 
workmen. These latter we encourage to come to us, buy 
homes, and settle permanently about us. In a very real sense 
there is a kind of partnership, though of course in no legal 
sense. The rights are not all with me or with the investors. 
I shall fight for the control because that is a necessity. Our 
men could make the product but they could not market it. 
The buying and selling is at present beyond their capacity. If 
I should give them the business, they would go down before our 
rivals in a year. A century later when the workmen are 
properly educated, I should probably be the hired manager.’ 
“When I pressed the question about the nature of the 
partnership which he recognized, he replied. ‘It is a partner- 
ship in the sense that I do not hold them off at arm’s length. 
They have a right ‘to dictate’ in many ways. When I put in 
a new machine it usually involves a change in the wage scale 
among a portion of the men. We talk this over together and 
see how the machine can be adjusted so as to do the least pos- 
sible injury to the group which is affected by it. That is it- 
self an acknowledgment that something like a partnership 
exists among us. Some inventions would enable me to break 
up the union. Most mechanical improvements of any im- 
portance involve turning off men. It is my duty to talk all 
this over with them and make them see it. It is also my duty 
when one set of relations is broken up by a new machine and 
wages and conditions changed, to do all in my power to let 
them have just as much of the advantage and as little of the 
harm as possible. I have found thus far, that with proper 


sympathy from my foreman, we can redistribute the workers * 


in such way as to keep the peace and make them feel that 
they are fairly dealt with.’ 

“Here, obviously, is the temper and the method that 
would save forthwith half the strikes in the United States. 
{I should like to hang beside this another picture. It is that 
of an industry larger and not less successful than the other. 

“Nowhere more than in this business does machinery play 
a greater part. Nowhere does one invention follow another 
with more startling rapidity. As a consequence, nowhere can 
one better mark the splendid achievements in augmenting the 
mass of products and in lowering their price to the user. It 
was in part this visible plethora of ever swelling profits that 
roused discontent among the more intelligent and better paid 
workmen. The strike that followed was ridiculed because 
started by the ‘labor aristocrats.’ After the conflict had sub- 
sided I heard the story on the spot from several of the men 
who had suffered from it. There were many regrets that it 
was unwisely begun and unworthily handled. ‘The pay,’ 
said one, ‘was good and you could trust what they told you.’ 

“*Why, then, was the strike?” From the most thoughtful 
men among them I got this answer: ‘I think now the strike 
was stupid, but I shall always think there was a cause of just 
complaint on our part. We had sacrificed much to build up 
a strong labor organization, but we were as helpless as any 
belt upon the great wheels. Except the pick of the men, we 
were liable to be dropped any moment without a word of ex- 
planation. New contrivances are being put in so fast, wages 
altered, and men turned off exactly as if no union existed. 
I have seen, in a single section of my union one man in nine 
thrown out, exactly as if they were screws and didn’t fit. We 
are not fools enough to object to the new inventions they put 
in, but they have no business to put them in without the 
slightest regard to us as human beings. 

“*They have absolute control of the machinery and of every 
bit of the new wealth which the inventions make for them. 





Millions go into their pockets because they have the power to 
take it. The ordinary unskilled workman does not get ea- 
ough to make it safe to raise a family. A dozen men have 
places and money to burn, while two-thirds of those who em- 
ploy will not, if they are wise, try to buy the most modest 
home. They must live in cheap, tenements in order to be 
free to move at a moment’s notice. Hundreds of men who 
have made part payment on a house, have lived to regret it.’ 

“With the foremost active manager in this business I 
talked over this complaint about machinery. ‘But the inven- 
tions,’ he said, ‘belong to us. The chief nuisance of a trade 
union is that they want to haggle and delay over every bit of 
old iron we throw out. It igs one great advantage we have 
over the foreigner, that we can put in the invention instantly, 
and not fool with a trade union committee.’ Here again the 
heart of the struggle is laid bare. “To fool with a trade-union 
committee’ meant to talk over the conditions of readjustmert 
brought about by the new appliance. It was to acknowledge 
that the union had some right to discuss the changes which 
concerned its very life as an organization. The aims of the 
union seem often to have nothing whatever to do with the 
machinery,—as in its contention for an eight-hour day—yet 
behind all is the one great purpose, to get the largest possible 
share of the product which -labor creates.’ 

“Now if mechanical invention is in the unrestricted pos- 
session of the employer, labor feels itself baffled in striving 
for all the wealth it creates, or believes it creates. The con- 
stant putting in of new machines, with every immediate util- 
ity passing to the owner, seems to leave the laborer on the 
hopeless margin of wage dependence.” 

“In the last business referred to, the masterful director 
held that his dependencies wag justified. All thought of a part- 
pership in any sense was scouted. In the instance first given 
the president held, on the contrary, that labor was defrauded 
unless it were frankly admitted to discuss the changes thai 
always follow successful and disturbing inventions. It is pos- 
sible that the uncompromising method of absolute ownership, 
and not less absolute dependence will prevail, while the con- 
ception of a partnership will fail. The formula, ‘This is my 
business’ may prove victorious in the struggle, while the fra- 
ternal ‘our business’ vanishes with that great company of 
amiable follies in which mammon worship has not been the 
sole object.” 

“If it prove true that we have too little good will and 
intelligence to organize industrial affairs more and more along 
the lines of ‘our business’ the outlook is not cheerful. It would 
mean, to a certainty, that every turgid agitation which justi- 
fies a miserable discontent is fastened upon us for an un- 
known and ominous future. It would mean a gloomy succes- 
sion of strikes dragging in their train those fatal excesses with 
which local authorities cannot cope. It would mean a danger 
darker still in democratic society; the soldier equipped with 
weapons of death led out against a mass of his fellow-citizens.’ 


“Tne Office Boy's Digest ;” Cullings from the American, Jnglish 


and Canadian Reports, selected and compiled by The Office 
Boy with an introduction by B. A. Milburn. Pubiished by 
The Michie Company, Charlottesville, Va. Price $1.50 


This is an amusing little volume and well worth every 
cent of the admission price. For members of the bar gifted 
with the slightest sense of humor, it is treasure trove. The 
speciments of dry judicial wit therein enumerated are far and 
away ahead of any “legal jokes” that we have ever seen. As 
a general rule we do not approve of compilations of so-called 
law witticisms. Wany cf the latter are in exceedingly bad 
taste and proceed on the assumption that members of the bar, 
&= @ ru‘2, are of the Oily Gammon type about whom any re- 
marks may be made with perfect propriety. 


This, however, is a shining exception. The wit is concise 
and scintillating and the book must stand in the first rank of 
those volumes with which the lawyer may pass his idle hours. 
If members of the bar are looking around for a good work to 
take away with them in the summer time, they would do well 
to send the price to the publishers. 

We quote some of the “decisions” so that our readers may 
be informed of what the work is like. 

“The law makers and the law expounders have finally and 
recently perceived that the people of this country are the most 
litigous in the world. That is perhaps a natural result among 
people whose efforts are to live by their wits rather than by 
toil.” Hughes v. Green, 75 Fed. Rep. 691, per Hallett, J. 

“It seems probable that the idea of the court as to genera? 
assignments fer creditors was derived from the dealing with 
the luckless Ananias and Sapphira, who, having undertaken 
to sell their possessions and bring the proceeds to the common 
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The Most Famous Chemico-Legal InK Cases 


Together with the LAW AND LATEST DECISIONS, including a study of approved theoretical and practical 
principles and details relating to the employment of official, fraudulent, secret, fugitive and enduring inks of the past 


and present are contained in. 


FORTY CENTURIES OF INK 
By DAVID N. CARVALHO. 


This unique and up-to-date reference book aims also to tell of inks used in biblical, classical, mediaeval, the re- 
naissance and modern periods. Some history of paper and pens. Anecdotes, poetical effusions, curiosa and other 


interesting data, and a complete index. 


Price, $3.50 Net, Canvas, Gilt Top. 
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Warehouse Laws and Decisions 


By BARRY MOHUN, Of the District of Columbia Bar. 
COMPILED FOR THE AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


A compilation containing the laws in each of the several States and Territories pertaining to Warehousemen, 
and a digest of all the decisions of all the States and Federa! Courts atfecting warehousemen, with an 
analytical index showing the page at which each subject may be found, whether the reference is to a statute or a 


decision and the State or Territory to which it refers. 


H ERETOFORE THERE HAS BEEN NO WORR OF A GENERAL CHARACTER TREATING OF THE RIGHTS, DUTIES AND LIABILE 


TIES OF WAREHOUSEMEN. INVALUABLE TO THE LAWYER, 


THE WAREHOUSEMAN, THE BANKER AND TO ALL WHO 


TRANSACT BUSINESS WITH WAREHOUSEMEN OR HANDLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


All the Warehouse Laws. 
Containing 947 Pages. . 


All the Warehouse Decisions. 
: Law Sheep, $6.00 net. 


..ofe Banks Law Publishing Company... 


2/ Scant Street, New York 





treasury, after cities their land, reported only a part, and 

withheld the balance of the money received with terrible re- 

sults to both as recorded in Acts V.” Selleck v. Pollock, 69 

Miss. 870; So. Rep. 248, per Campbell, C. J. 

If a bankrupt “after the failure of his business chose to go 
upon a spree nobody is surprised; but the court is not obliged 
te allow him all the money that he expends in that spree.” 
In re Fudor, 190 Fed. Rep. 796, per Hallett, J. 

“A boy may satisfy his mother that his wet hair is the 
result of sweat, and not of his going in swimming contrary to 
her commands, but he will hardly convince her that his back 
and arms were sunburned and his shirt turned wrong side out 
in crawling through a rail fence backwards,” Farley v. Bats- 
man, 40 W. Va. 540; 22 E. Rep. 72, per Dent, J 

The legal supremacy of the husband is gone and the scep- 
tre departed from him. The wife “has the legal right and 
aspires to battle with him in the contest of the forum; to 
outvie him in the healing art, to climb with him the steps of 
fame and to share with him in every occupation.” Martin v. 
Robson, 65 Ill. 129, per Thornton, J. Quoted in Lane v. Bryant, 
100 Ky. 138, 37 S. W. Rep. 584. 

“Seldom has the art of typography been so successfully di- 
verted from the diffusion of knowledge to the suppression of 
it as in some insurance policies.” DeLancey v. Rockingham 
Farmers’ Mut. F. Ins. Co., 52 N. H. 581, per Doe, J. 

. * * 

“A Treatise on Special Subjects of the Law of Real Prop- 
erty,” by Alfred G. Reeves, A. M., LL B., Professor of 
Law in tae New York Law School, Editor of “Reeves’ 
Leading Cases on Wills.” Published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price $6.00. 


We know of none more competent to prepare a work ou 
the law of real property than Professor Alfred G. Reeves, 
for whom the study of this branch of jurisprudence has been 
a life-work. Those members of the New York bar who have 
sat at his fee to absorb legal knowledge and the present 
writer feels proud of the fact that he is among the number, 
have had an opportunity to meet in Prof. Reeves the ideal 
teacher. Nor is it too much t osay that the promise which he 
revealed in the class room has been more than fulfilled in 
this volume. For careful arrangement and analysis, clear 











and lucid expositions coupled with a faculty of imparting a 
thorough grasp of the subject, the work is entitled to high 
rank. As a text book for students, it is invaluable. 


Whatever merit there may be in the fact that all of a 
law book is laboriously written by the author, as presenting 
or attempting to present a science rather than a digest, be 
longs to this volume. It is the outcome of fourteen years of 
experience in teaching large classes of law students, and of 
a determined effort to make a somewhat comprehensive 
treatise clear and intelligible for such readers. Bmphasis is 
placed, throughout the work, on the fact that the department 
of law dealt with is a rounded, logical system, and that the 
reason for each particular rule or result discussed readily 
appears when it is fitted into its proper place in the system, 
and so is viewed as an historical development. The text is 
devoted exclusively to the unfolding of real property law as 
such a system; and no attempt is made to summarize the 
various statutory modifications of that system in all the 
states. Such an attempt must produce either a mere frag- 
ment or an immense digest. But, when the common law of 
real property is once understood as a symmetrical mass of 
reasoning, the additions of the special features produced by 
legislation in any one state are quickly and easily acquired 


by the practitioner. Probably the most radical and mumerous 
statutory changes in this country are those of New York, and 
the quite considerable numiber of states that have more or 


less closely followed its plan of legislation. For that reason, 
all the New York statutes on the topics discussed, and the 
important constructions and authorities that have grown up 
around them are given in separate and distinct notes. Ip 
this way, so much as is attempted is done with reasonable 
completeness. This volume aims to supply the law in this 
manner, moreover, as to those portions of the real property 
system about which the most difficult questions are constantly 
arising. Fixtures, rents, franchises, easements and servi- 
tudes, mining rights, uses and trusts, estates on condition, 
limitation or conditional limitation, mortgages, reversions, 
remainders (especially when contingent, and whether they 
are so or not), contingent, springing and shifting uses, powers, 
executory devises, and the rules against perpetuities and ac- 
cumulations are very fruitful causes of perplexity for students 
and lawyers alike. No pretention is hintea at that this book 
is all that could be desired on these so-called difficult topics. 
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But no effort has ‘been spared to make what it does state 
clear—so that he who reads at all carefully must understand. 

The outline of real property law in the fourth chapter, and 
the accompanying table, give a bird’s eye view of the entire 
system in its symmetry, within pages that can be mastered 
in a couple of hours. The plan there set forth is strictly fol- 
lowed throughout the work. Leading up to that chapter is 
a somewhat detailed discussion of what things are to be 
included within its subject miatter—real property—and a re- 
— chapter that aims to bring the law of fixtures down to 

ate. 

In “Book I”—dealing with the kinds of real property— 
special attention has been given to the law of rent, and to 
that of easements an. servitudes. In addition to the general 
explanation of the Jatter, the special features and incidents 
of the most important forms of them, such as rights of 
lateral and subjacent support, party-wall and other wall privi- 
leges, water rights both natural and artificial, rights of way, 
and rights to light, air and prospect, are given separate and 
particular attention. 

In “Book II,” the feudal system is treated, not merely as 
a part of English history, but chiefly as a means of explain- 
ing many of the familiar principles that are operating in the 
land-law of the present time. And care is specially taken to 
show how the spirit of alodial holdings lived through the reign 
of tenure and expanded on this side of the Atlantic. 

“Sock III,” dealing with three out of the five general 
‘classes of estates—the three explained being states, quali- 
fied, equitable, and future—especially in its latter portions, is 
the one which called for the greatest effort for perspicuity of 
statement and explanation. ‘this has ‘been sought in the 
reasons back of the results. It is thus that the student must 
learn them. It is thus that he can learn them with pleasure. 
The struggle for what men wanted, and the common law 
courts opposed, explains the rise and growth of uses, trusts 
and the various forms of executory estates and interests. 
And, when the few principles around which the legal battles 
Were waged are once thoroughly understood, the rest be- 
comes comparatively easy. By getting at those fundamental 
elements and ho.ding them in the light, this book has sought 
to miake those subjects clear. And the same method has been 
followed in dealing with perpetuities and accumulations. By 
that method, men have been enabled to learn those things 
easily in the class room. And it is hoped that they may be 
able to do the same from the printed page. 

The subject of mortgages is treated quite fully; and care 
is taken to explain, and to keep distinct, the three leading 
theories by which they have been controlléd in tais country. 
A running history of a foreclosure action closes the last 
chapter on that subject. 


s ¢+ 8 


“The Life of John Marshall,” by Henry Flanders of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, Author of “An &xposition of the Constitution 
of the United States,” “The Lives and Times of the Chief 
Justices of the United States,” etc. Published by T. & 
J. W. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3 net. 


This work was originally issued in the author’s “The 
Lives and Times of the Chief Justices” and has generally 
been considered as one of the most comprehensive and au- 
thentic of Marshall’s biographies. The fact that in its ori- 
ginal shape the book is now out of print, and therefore not 
available, is sufficient reason for its revision and issuance 
fin this new form. The work is so well known and has been 
60 extensively quoted that it has become a standard authority, 
so much so that words of commendation by us would be almost 
supererogatory. 

The interest which has been taken in the life of Chief 
Justice Marshall makes it particularly timely. It should 
strongly appeal to members of the bar and is deserving of 
careful study. As an example of the author’s style, we ven- 
ture to quote Chapter 10, treating of Justice Marshall’s serv- 
ices as Secretary of State. 

The cabinet of President Adams, as described at the time, 
was an exceedingly disjointed one. They were, ag he after- 
wards said, “a legacy of secretaries left him by General 
Washington.” The Secretary of State was Timothy Picker- 
ing; of the Treasury, Oliver Wolcott; of War, James 
M’Henry; of the Navy, Benjamin Stoddart, and the Attorney- 
General was Charles Lee. 

The first, Mr. Adams has described with characterstic 
point, and in terms which, it has been observed would be 
equally applicable to himself. ‘.«e (Mr. Pickering) is, for 
anything I know, a good son, husband, father, grandfather, 
brother, uncle and cousin; but he is a man in a mask, some- 





times of silk, some.cmes of iron, and somietimes of brass; 
and he can change them very suddenly, and with some dex- 





terity. He is extremely suscep.ible to violent and inveterate 
prejudices; and yet, such are the contradictions to be found 
in human characters, he is capable of very sudden and violent 
transitions from one extreme to an opposite extreme. Under 
the simple appearance of a bald head and straight hair, and 
under professions of profound republicanism, he conceals an 
ardent ambition, envious of every superior, and impatient of 
obscurity. I always think of a coal-pit, covered over with 
red earth, glowing within, but unable to conceal its internal 
heat, for the interstices which let out the smoke, and now and 
then a flash of flame.” 


Wolcott, though not belonging to the highest grade of 
public character, was a man of abilities, energetic, ardent, 
and sagacious. He administered the affairs of the Treasury 
with great prudence, and graced the position the occupied. 


M’Henry, though “sensible, judicious ,well-informed, of an 
integrity never questioned, of a temper which, though firm 
in the support of principles, had too much moderation and 
amenity to offend by the manner of doing it,” a.. not possess 
the peculiar qualifications required for the duties of the war 
department. He wanted skill in the details of administra- 
tion. “The diffidence which he feels,” wrote Wolcott, “ex- 
pose his business to delays, and he sometimes commits mis- 
takes which his enemies employ to impair his influence.” 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Attorney-General ars 
thus described, and by the same hand. 

“Mr. Stouuwart,” he says, “is a man of great sagacity, and 
conducts the business of his department with success and 
energy; he means to be popular; he has more of the con- 
fidence of the President than any officer of the government. 
He professes to know less than he really knows, and to be 
unequal to the task of forming or understanding a political 
system. He will have much influence in the government, 
and avoid taking his share of the responsibility.” 

“Mr. Lee is a sensible man, and I think a candid man, who 
thinks much of Virginia. He fears disorders and a dissolution 
of the Union. He trequently dissents to what is proposed by 
others, and approves the sentiments of the President, but, with 
respect to measures, will rarely take an active part.” 

The differences between the President and his three 
principal secretaries, Pickering, M’Henry and Wolcott, re 
specting the mission to France, and the acrimonious feelings 
growing out of those differences, led to important changes 
in the cabinet. M’Henry was forced to resign and Pickering, 
refusing to resign, was dismissed. Wolcott was retained, it 
was said, because the President feared derangements in the 
affairs of the Treasury, but tne more probable cause is, that 
he was not informed as to the extent of his hostility. Wol- 
cott, however, voluntarily resigned before the close of the 
year. 


M’Henry resigned on the 6th of May, 1800, the resignation 
to take effect on the lst of June. On the 7th, Marshall was 
nominated as his successor. “He was never consulted, and 
had no intimation that M’Henry was to retire.” This ap- 
pointment he declined, but jon the 13th, accepted the depart- 
ment of State, from which Pickering had been removed the 
day before. The war department was filled by Mr. Dexter. 

The accession or Marshall to the cabinet, under the cir- 
cumstances we have described, caused not the slightest dimi- 
nution of friendship between Fickering and himself, nor the 
least abatement of confidence and respect on the part of those 
who sympathized with the discarded secretaries. Even Wol- 
cott applauds his acceptance of the post assigned him, and 
bears testimony to the importance of his service. “Let me 
not be suspected,” thus he writes, “of entertaining the harsh 
opinion that the gentlemen lately appointed to office are not 
independent men. I highly respect and esteem them both. 
and consider their acceptance of their offices the best evidence 
of their patriotism, I consider General Marshall and Mr. 
Dexter as more than secretaries—as State conservators—the 
value of whose services ought to be estimated, not only by the 
good they do, but by the mischief they have prevented. If I 
am not mistaken, however, General Marshall will find himself 
out of his proper element.” 


“But,” says Mr. Adams, “my new minister, Marshall, did 
all to my entire satisfaction,” and he might have added, to 
the public satisfaction also. His instructions to Mr. King, our 
minister at the court of St. James, respecting the claims of 
British creditors and neutral rights, have always, deservedly, 
held high rank in the roll of American State papers. The 
pending negotiations with France threatened to compromise 
us with England, as the negotiations with England six 
years before had threatened to involve us in the war 
with France. But this pretension, that one nation 
may interfere with the concerns of another nation, equally 
independent and sovereign as itself, was never submitted to 
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by the United States. The Jay treaty was ratified in spite 
of the clamors and threats of France, and the negotiations 
with France were prosecuted to a successful conclusion 
notwithstanding the jealousy of England. “The United 
States,” said Marshall, in a despatch to Mr. King, “do not hold 
themselves in any degree responsible to France or to Great 
Britain for negotiations with .ue one or the other of those 
powers; but they are ready to make amicable and reasonable 
explanations with either. The aggressions sometimes of one 
and sometimes of another belligerent power, have forced us 
to contemplate, and prepare for war as a probable event. We 
have repelled, and we will continue to repel, injuries not 
doubtful in their nature, and hostilities not to be misunder- 
stood. But this is a situation of necessity, not of choice. It 
is one in which we are placed, not by our own acts, but by 
the acts of others, and which we change as soon as the con- 
duct of others will permit us to change it.” 


The Presidential election in 1800 was conducted with 
great violence, and resulted, as is well known, in the defeat 
of Mr. Adams. His competitor was the only public charac- 
ter, it is believed, towards whom Marshall ever imbibed an.l 
retained feelings of personal hostility. He had no confi- 
dence eicher in his ‘politics or morals, When, therefore it 
was ascertained that the House of Representatives would be 
compel'ed to choose between Jefferson and Burr for President, 
he inclined to the opinion that the Federalists should support 
the latter. A letter from Hamilton, however, portraying the 
character of Burr, presented the matter in a different light. 
“Being no longer in the House of Representatives,” thus he 
wrote Hamilton, “and, consequently, compelled by no duty 
to decide between them, my own mind had scarcely determ- 
ined to which of these gentlemen the preference was due. 
To Mr. Jefferson, whose political character is better known 
than that of Mr. Burr, I have selt almost insuperable objec- 
tions. His foreign prejudices seem to me totally to unfit him 
for the Chief Magistracy of a nation, which cannot indulge 
those prejudices without sustaining deep and permanent in- 
jury. In addition to this solid and immovable objection, 
Mr. Jefferson appears to me to be a man who will embody 
himself with the House of Representatives. By weakening 
the office of President, he will increase his personal power. 
He will diminish his responsibility, sap the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the government, and become the leader of that party 
which is about to constitute the majority of the Legislature. 





The morals of the author of the letter to Mazzei cannot be 
pure. With these impressions concerning Mr. Jefferson, I 
was, in some degree, disposed to view with less apprehen- 
sion any other cuaracters, and to consider the alternative now 
offered us as a circumstance not to be entirely neglected. 
“Your representation of Mr. Burr, with whom I am en- 
tirely unacquainted, shows that from him still greater danger 
than even from Mr. Jefferson may be apprehended. Such a 
man as you describe is more to be feared ,and may do more 


immediate, if not greater, mischief. Believing that you know 
him well, and are impartial, my preference would certainly 
not be for him, but I can take no part in this business, I can- 
not bring myself to aid Mr. Jefferson. Perhaps respect for 
myself should, in my present situation, deter me from using 
any influence (if, indeed, I possess any) in support of either 
gentleman. Although no consideration could induce me to be 
the Secretary of State while there was a President whose 


political system I believed to be at variance with my own, yet 
this cannot be so well known to others, and it might be sus- 
pected that a desire to be well with the successful candidate 
had, in some degree, governed my conduct.” 


With such sentiments, and a line of conduct, uniform and 


consistent, in support of Federal measures, unless his con- 
currence with the President respecting the mission to France, 
and his opposition to the sedition act, be exceptions, it was 
yet reported, before the result of the election was known, 
that, whatever the event, he would not voluntary recire from 
his post. “I have been told,” wrote M’Henry, “that Mr. Mar- 
shall has signified that he does not mean to resign in the 
event of Mr. Jefferson being elected President, but to wait 
most patiently the development of his politics. Will there, 
my friend, be so great an antipathy between the politics of 


the two gentlemen, that one of them must fly off from tae 
other?” To this Wolcott thus replied: 

“The issue of the election is uncertain, but if Mr. Jeffer- 
son should be chosen, Mr. Marshal] will certainly retire. The 
opposition of sentiment between these men appears to be de- 
cided, and, I believe, is unchangeable; what you have heard 
is, tuerefore, a mistake.” 

Marshall conunted to discharge the duties of tne State 
Department until the close of Mr. Adams’ administration, on 
the 4th of March, 1801. He had, however, in the meantime, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, been appointed Chief 
Justice of the United States. 
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PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS.—Statements as to 
the carelessness of a physician in the treatment of obstetrical 
cases, made in the preamble to the order of a board of health 
regulating the conduct of physicians in the treatment of such 
cases, are held, in Mauk v. Brundage (Ohio), 62 L. R. A. 477, 


not to be privileged. 
es ¢ 8 


COPYRIGHT.—The copyright of a law book is held, in 
Edward Thompson Co. v. American Law Book Co. (C. C. A. 
2d C.) 62 L. R. A. 607, not to be infringed by a subsequent 
work on the same subject, where the second author merely 
collected all available citations, including those found in the 
copyrighted work, and, after examining the text-books and 
opinions, used those which he considered available to support 


his own original text. 
e - s 


MECHANICS’ LIENS.—A mechanic’s lien, is held in 
Zabriskie v. Greater America Exposition Co. (Neb.), 62 L. 
R. A. 369, to attach to a leasehold interest and to buildings 
erected by one tenant and sold to another who has acquired 
a iease of the same interest, notwithstanding the removal of 
the buildings at the end of the term is expressly required by 
the lease. The other cases on the question of mechanics’ liens 
upon buildings, distinct from the land, are collated in a 
note to this case. 

a s* s 

STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—Until the close of the hus- 
band’s curtesy estate, possession of land owned by husband 
and wife in joint tenancy by a purchaser under an execu- 
tory contract of the husband alone followed by a deed at the 
wife's death purporting to convey in fee the whole tract, is 
held in McNeeley v. South Penn Oil Co. (Va.), 62 L. R. A. 562, 
not to be adverse to the wife’s heirs, so as to start the running 
of the statute of limitations, to whom, by statute, the wife’s 


moiety descends, subject to the curtesy estate. 
s* +: 8 


MINING RIGHTS.—The extralateral rights of the owner 
of a lode mining claim upon secondary veins are held, in 
jax Gold Mining Co. v. Hilkey (Colo.), 62 L. R. A. 555, not 
to be limited by the fact that the discovery vein leaves the 
claim by crossing the side line, but he is held to have a 
right to follow a secondary vein on its dip outside of his side 
lines, although its apex is outside of a line drawn parallel 
with the end line through the point where the discovery vein 
leaves the claim. 
7 >. o 
RIPARIAN RIGHTS.—That the owner of a dam and 
pend on a flowing stream has no facilities for using the power 
created thereby is held, in Green Bay & M. Canal Co. v. Kau- 
kauna Water Power Co. (Wis.), 62 L. R. A. 579, not to prevent 
his recovery of substantial damages from one who wrongfully 
withdraws water from the pond to the injury of the power. 
The question of liability for drawing water from a reservoir 
is discussed in a note to this case. 
* ¢ 6 
RESTRAINT OF TRADE.—A plan by a voluntary asso- 
ciation of merchants engaged in selling proprietary medi- 
cines, adopted by manufacturers of them, looking to the main- 
tenance of prices, by which the manufacturers should sell at 
fixed prices, with a rebate only to concerns who could be 
relief on to maintain the selling price, is held, in John D. 











Park & Sons Co. v. National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso. (N. 
Y.), 62 L. R. A. 632, not to be void as creating monopoly, or 
in restraint of trade, or as against public policy. 

= oe oe . 

BINDING CHARACTER OF TESTIMONY OF WITNESS 
CALLED BY THE COURT.—The point was raised in the case 
of Goldwater v. State, 77 Southwestern Reporter 221, that 
where the court called upon its own volition a witness who 
contradicted the testimony of the other witness in the case 
it was bound ‘by the testimony of its witness. The Court of 
Civil Appeals holds, however, that the testimony was before 
the court in the same manner as that of any other witness, 
and the court, like the jury, was authorized to either believe 
the witness or not. In this case the court rejected the testi- 
mony of the witness which it had called, and convicted the 
prisoner. 

* «+ & 


REVIEWED BY UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
OF ADJUDICATIONS IN STATE COURTS.—A decision by a 
State Supreme Court that the granting of a nonsuit, instead 
of submitting the case to the jury, where the facts are ad- 
mitted, does not deprive plaintiff of due process of law, is 
held, in Apex Transportation Co. v. Garbabe (Ore., 62 L. R. 
A. 518, not to raise a Federal question which will entitle him 
to a writ of error from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. With this case is an extensive note marshaling all 
the other authorities on the question, What adjudications of 
State courts can be brought up for review in the Supreme 
Court of the United States by writ of error to those courts? 

s> ¢+ 6 


RIGHT OF WIFE TO RECOVER DAMAGES FOR 
WRONGFUL DEATH OF HUSBAND WHO HAD NOT CON- 
TRIBUTED TO HER SUPPORT.—In the case of De Garcia 
v. San Antonio & A. P. R. Co., 77 Southwestern Reporter 275, 
which was an action by the wife against the railroad for the 
wrongful death of her husband, it was brought out that for 
more than two years prior to his death the wife had received 
no pecuniary aid from him, and would not have received any 
had he lived, and from this it was contended that the wife 
could not recover for his death. The Court of Civil Appeals 
oi. Texas, however, holds that, where the wife has not by her 
own acts forfeited the right to support by her husband, she 
may recover damages for his death, although he had not for a 
long time fulfilled his duty to support her. 


EXPECTANCY OF LIFE BASED ON LONGEVITY OF 
ANCESTORS.—In the case of Hamilton v. Michigan Cent. Ry. 
Co., 97 Northwestern Reporter, 392, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan denied the right of counsel to show an expectancy 
of life beyond that given in the mortality tables by experts 
who were to testify to their opinions, taking as a basis the 
mortality tables and the hypothesis that the plaintiff resem- 
bled his father and grandfather, who lived to advanced ages. 
Without passing upon the question as to whether the longevity 
of the father and grandfather was competent evidence, the 
court states that when coupled with the propdsition to show 
by experts the expectancy of life based upon that testimony 
and the mortality tables it was not competent. Counsel was 


not able to cite any cases in which such testimony wag re- 
ceived. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington Co.)—O’Meara & Co., 813 G st.. N. W. 
Refer to Sotcmnbte National 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO (Cook Co.)\—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Acte as 
counsel to 8 in patent causes. All 
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Caveats, Travae-Marxs, 
Coprrientrs ano Oasians. 
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Endorsements trom Actual Clients Furnished on & equest. 
Consult references in Washinsio» Bradstreet’s Agency, tue Uviumbia National Bank. 


E. C. SICCERS, 
NATIONAL UNION BUILDING, 
918 F ®treet, 8. W.. Washington, D.C. 





CONTROLLING LITIGATION OF THIRD PARTIES.—An 
insurer against employers’ liability, whose contract gives it 
the right to defend against suits by employees against the as- 
sured, and which, after a judgment in excess of the insurance 
has been obtained against the assured, agrees to perfect an 
appeal, is held, in Getchell & Martin L. & Mfg. Co. v. Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assur. Corp. (lowa), 62 L. R. A. 617, not to 
ve liable for negligently failing to do so, whereby the judgment 
is affirmed, in the absence of anything to show that the judg- 
ment was erroneous, and that plaintiff could not have suc- 


ceeded on a second trial. With this case is a note on lia- 
bility involved in the exercise of the right to control or carry 
on litigation in the name of another party. 

* ft 

ESTOPPEL.—Estoppel to plead the statutory bar to an 
action for personal injuries is held, in Holman v. Omaha & 
Cc. B. R. & Bridge Co. (Iowa), 62 L. R. A. 395, to arise where, 
pending negotiations for settlement, defendant gave assur- 
ance that the bar would not be pleaded, and plaintiff, relying 
thereon neglected to bring suit until the statutory period 
had elapsed. 

One who takes the benefit of a deed in his favor, which 
was made part of a transaction by which some of his prop- 
erty was deeded to a third person by the common grantor 
under the mistaken belief that it belonged to the grantor, is 
held, in Barrier v. Kelly (Miss.), 62 L. R. A. 421, to have no 
right, after the lapse of several years, during which he knows 


that the other grantee is receiving the rents and profits of the 
property, to repudiate the election and assert his title thereto. 
sess 

BREAKING AS CONSTITUTING BURGLARY OF EN- 
TIRE BUILDING.—Ii State v. Peebles, 77 Southwestern Re- 
porter 518, the Supreme Court of Missouri holds that a bur- 
glarious breaking into a building applies to the entire struc- 
ture, though the larceny, which was the object to be attained, 
was committed in another portion of the structure in the occu- 
pancy of another person. The defendant unlocked and entered 
the front door of the part of the building occupied by a cer- 
tain firm, and stole property from another part occupied by 
another person. The building was all under the same roof 
and in one enclosure, and the partition between the two 
parts did not extend the entire length of the building, nor to 
the ceiling, so that a person could climb over it without any 
breaking. The intormation charged the burglary of the first 


part, while the court instructed that the burglarizing of that 
portion where the goods were stolen would warrant a con- 
viction. The variance was held immaterial, for the reason 
given. 





ATTEMPT TO BRIBE OFFICER WHO IS WITHOUT 
AUTHORITY TO ACT.—The opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, reviewing the conviction of the noted Edward 
Butler, for an attempt to bribe a member of the St. Louis 
board of health, is reported in 77 Southwestern Reporter 560. 
The court first holds that under the St. Louis city charter, re- 
quiring contracts for public works to be let by the board of 
public improvements, and providing that any other mode of 
contracting shall be illegal, an ordinance giving the board of 
health power to contract for the removal of garbage is void. 
The statutes under which the indictment was brought (Rev. 
St. 1899, Secs. 2084, 2089) are thus summarized by the court: 
“Every person who shall directly or indirectly offer to give 
any money to any public officer, with intent to influence his 
vote or decision on any question which may by law be brought 
before him in his official capacity, shall be guilty of an at- 
tempt to bribe.” The court then holds that, as the board of 
health had no power to let a garbage contract, the defendant’s 
vffer of money to a member of the board to secure such con- 
tract did not constitute an attempt to bribe, under the statute. 
The ordinance attempting to empower the board of health to 
let such contracts is also held insufficient to afford a basis 
for the prosecution, because it was not in force at the time 
the offer of money was made. Some minor points as to the 
construction of ordinances and criminal statutes are made. 


s *+¢s 

PAYMENT TO CONGRESSMAN FOR PROCURING GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTRACT.—The case of United States v. Driggs, 
125 Federal Reporter, 520, was a prosecution by the United 
States, in the Circuit Court for the Eastern District of New 
York, against Congressman Driggs, under Revised Statutes, 
sections 1781 and 1782, making it a criminal offense for any 
member of Congress to receive any money, property, or other 
valuable consideration for procuring any contract from the 
government, or to receive any compensation for services ren- 
dered in relation to any claim or contract to which the United 
States is a party. It seems that a non-negotiable note was 
made by the contractor, drawn to the order of the contractor’s 
agent, and it was agreed that a certain sum should be paid 
to the member, for his services in procuring the contract, out 
of the proceeds of the contract as they were received. The 
court held that delivery of this note to the member of Con- 
gress did not constitute the giving or receiving of property 
or a valuable consideration, said note being non-negotiable, 
and being made unlawful and void by the very statute upon 
which the indictment was brought. The court holds further, 
however, that indictments based upon the payments subse- 
quently made and received in accordance with the terms of 
the note were not barred by limitation, where they were made 
within three years before the bringing of the indictment, 
although the note upon which they were payments was made 
and delivered more than three years prior to the finding of 
the indictment. The contract in question was one with the 
Post Office Department, providing for the purchase of auto- 
matic cashiers, and the prosecution one of the first brought as 
the result of the recent investigation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
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AN IMPASSIONED PLEA.—A young Boston attorney was 
recently arguing a case in the superior court for a female 
ciient who was suing for damages to her dwelling, part of 
which damages consisted in the traring of shingles and clap- 
boards from the roof. 

Swelling with indignation the youthful advocate exclaimed: 
“Your honor, this poor woman has practically been stripped 


of her possessions. Even the roof which covered her head 


has been taken from under her.” 
= * = 


A NBGATIVE METHOD OF TREATMENT.—The follow- 
ing syllabus is taken from the Madras “Legal Companion.” The 
repartee appears to have been prompted with a desire to im- 
part a softening and soothing effect to the court’s decision. 
Hence the use of the negatives. 

“Murder—Gross Indignity—Sufficient Cause—Sentence of 
Death. Held, in cases of murder gross indignity which an ac- 
cussed person is subjected to on account of a stroke which the 
deceased person inflicted on his face with a slipper is not a 
sufficient ground for not passing the sentence of death. Nga. 
P. v. The Crown, Burmah L. R. 143.” 

e ~ a 

HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD.—Mr. Francis L. Well- 
man’s entertaining book on “The Art of Cross Examination” 
relates an amusing incident leading to the exposure of a fraud. 
The damage suit on trial grew out of a collision between two 
electric cars. The plaintiff, a laboring man, had been thrown 
to the street pavement from tne platform of the car by the 
force of the collision, and had dislocated his shoulder. He had 
testified in his own behalf that he had been permanently in- 
jured in so far ts he had not been able to follow his usual 
employment for the reason that he could not raise his arm 
above a point parallel with his shou.der. Upon cross examina- 
tion the attorney for the railroad asked the witness a few 
sympathetic questions about his sufferings, and upon getting 
on a friendly basis with him askea him “to be good enough to 
show the jury the extreme limit to which he could raise his 
arm since the accident.” The plaintiff slowly and with con- 
siderable difficulty raised his arm to the parallel of his 
shoulder. “Now, using the same arm, show the jury how 
high you could get it before the accident,” quietly continued 
the attorney; whereupon the witness extended his arm to its 
full height above his head, amid peals of laughter from the 
court and jury. 

> - - 

A QUESTION OF DIPLOMACY.—The meetings of Count 
Cassini, the Russian Ambassauor, and Mr. Takahira, the 
Minister trom Japan, at the State Department, and their en- 
deavors to be polite to each other, reminded an official who was 
at a foreign court during the war with Spain of his similar 
experience. He said: 


“At the outbreak of the war I directed a note to Spain’s 
representative suggesting that we decide what we should do 





A Few 
Other Ohings. 








when forced to meet each other. As’meetings would be in- 
évitable, I urged him to advise me immeaiately what form of 
greeting he desired to have pass between us, if we were to 
greet each other at all. 

“The distinguished representative of Spain thought the 
question one of great moment and referred it to the Dean of 
the Diplomatic Corps. In a few days I received a note from 
the distinguished representative making an appointment to 
meet me. He was very proud of his English, and always in- 
sisted on addressing me in my own tongue. 

“After making many profound bows and wishing me well 
he made known his wish as follows: 

“‘T haf seen Dean. Dean, he say we bow ourselves when 
we meet, but not speak ourselves.’” 

. o o 


APROPOS OF BRISTOW.—‘This attack on Gen. 
Bristow for ‘the disclosures in the special postal 
report reminds me of a justice of the peace in 


Mississippi who was hearing a case tried by a lawyer named 
George Smith and another named Brown,” said Congressman 
John Sharp Williams. “The justice had been looking on the 


corn liquor when it was white and he was in a sad state. 
Smith had the witness. 

“What is your name?’ demanded Smith. 

“‘T object,’ said Brown. ‘It doesn’t make any difference 
what his name is.’ 

“‘Objection shustained,’ solemnly muttered the court. 

“*Where do you live?’ asked Smith. 

“*T Object!’ shouted Brown. ‘It is immaterial where he 
lives.’ 

“*Shustained,’ said the justice. Smith blazed up, calling 
the justice a ‘drunken old fool’ and adding several other com- 
pliments. By degrees the justice comprehendea the force 
and drift of the remarks and then it was his time to get mad. 

“*Where’s Frye?’ he demanded, Frye, the constable, 
emerged from the crowd with a broad grin which enraged the 
squire still more. 

“Stand up there!’ he yelled to the constable. ‘I fine you 
$v for letting George Smith insult me on the bench. Court’s 


adjourned.’ *—Boston “News.” 
o o os 


SETTLING A DAMAGE CLAIM.—Speaking of the exces- 
sive damages that sympathetic juries in recent times have 
awarded for injuries received in railroad accidents, a railway 
superintendent recalled, by way of contrast, a “smash up” in- 
cident on the old Boston & Albany Road before the civil war. 
Two clumsy, slow moving trains made an attempt to pass on 
the same track, with the usual result. Passengers were 
severely shaken up and badly scared, but there were no fatal- 
ities. The morning after the accident a farmer limped into the 
office of the general superintendent and said in a menacing 
tone: “Mr. Superintendent, I came to see what you are going 
tc give me for shaking me up yesterday.” 

The railroad official sized his man up and observed that he 
was damaged more or less in both body and habiliment. He 
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asked tae farmer how much he thought he ought to have as 
compensation for his injuries. ‘ihe answer was: “Well, sir, 
1 think it is worth 50 cents, and I will settle for that amount.’ 
The superintendent handed out the half dollar, quietly re- 
marking that it was a large sum, but inasmuch as the farmer 
seemed to be an honest man the company would pay it. Then 
as an additional evidence of liberality the superintendent of- 
fered to give his caller a pass on the railroad as far as his 
home. “No, you won’t,” said the farmer as he moved toward 
the door. “As long as these old legs of mine last 1 won’t go 
on your darned railroad any more.”—‘“Express Gazette.” 
* +. . 

FIFTEEN MINUTES FOR DINNER.—Charles Stuart, 
one time Senator from Michigan, was traveling by 
State. The 
bitterly cold, the snow deep, the roads practically unbroken. 


stage tarough tis own weather was 
The stage was nearly one hour late at the dinner station, 
everybody was more or less cross and in a hurry, and the 
situation uncomfortable to the last degree. Senator Stuar* 
sat down to his dinner with his usual deliberation, notwith- 
standing the word that was passed around, “Fifteen minutes 
When he had finished his first cup of 


coffee the passengers were leaving the table. By the time 


for refreshments.” 


tue second cup arrived, the stage was at the door. “All 
aboard!” shouted the driver. The Senator lingered and calle 
for a third cup of coffee. The crowd laughed and flung back 
chaff at the deliberate man at the table. While the household, 
as was the custom, assembled at the door to see the stage 
drive away, the Senator continued calmly drinking his coffee. 
Suadenly, just as the stage started, there was a violent 
pounding on the dining-room table, and the landlord hurried 
in, to find that the Senator wanted a dish of rice pudding. 
When it came he called for a spoon, but there wasn’t a spoon 
to be found. 

“That shock-headed fellow took ‘em; I thought he was 
a crook!” exclaimed the landlady. 

The landlord jumped at the conclusion. 

“Hustle after that stage; bring ‘em all back!” he shouted 
to the sheriff, who was untying his horse from the rail in 
front of the tavern. 

A few minutes later, the stage, in charge of the sheriff, 
swung around in front of the house. The driver was in a 
fury. 

“Search them passengers!” yellea the landlord. 

But before the officer could move the Senator opened the 
stage door, stepped inside, then leaned out, touched the 
sheriff’s arm and whispered: 

“Tell the landlord he’ll find the spoons in the coffee-pot.”— 
Boston “Post.” 
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NEWS FROM PROCTOR’S. 
One of the regular patrons of Mr. Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
Theatre expressed wonder the other day that a theatre where 
such a small admission is charged could profitably offer its 


va 
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guests sO Many more conveniences than the Broadway the- 
atres, where an admission of two dollars is asked. As a 
matter of fact, the exquisite courtesy which greets a Proctor 
patron, from his entrance in the lobby to his departure from 
the house, is one of the reasons of Mr. Proetor’s success. 
Whether the visitor is seated in the upper galery or in the 
box seats, there is every provision made for comfort and con- 
venience in the shape of retiring rooms, writing rooms, smok- 
ing rooms, public telephones, and even public waiting rooms, 
where it is not required that the guest shall be a patron of 
the house. There are no theatres in the country where 
greater care is exercised in every detail looking toward com- 
fort than the houses under Mr. Proctor’s management, and 
his long career as an amusement caterer has enabled him 
to anticipate the every wish of his clientele. 

In the last four weeks the scenic equipment of the Proctor 
houses has been entirely changed, new fireproof scenery hav- 
ing been substituted for the former investiture. Mr. Proctor, 
however, does not trust entirely to the fireproofing of the 
scenery to guard against fire, for he maintains the same sys- 
tem which has been his for the past quarter of a century, of 
stationing men in the fly gallery, to drop to the stage any 
threatened cloth. Aside from the fireproofing, the install- 
ment of a new set of scenery would call for no particular com- 
ment, but it is Mr. Proctor’s practice to change his stage 
settings very frequently, appreciating the fact that a large 
percentage of his audience visit the same house every week, 
and naturally become tired of seeing the same scenery. Hav- 
ing two paint frames at his command, which are used for no 
other purpose than for providing scenery at. his various houses, 
he is enabled to make frequent changes and dress the stage in 
the style he finds most suitable. 
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Gainesville (Aiacana,.. 
davkeonville (Davai). 


Oedar 








( Escam bta) 
Ga. Angustine’ (St. Jenn) 
Tallahasece* (Leon) ..........-....--.-R. W. * 
Tampa’ (Hillaboro) --eeeeeseeeeesS Tank M. Simont p 
Titusville’ (Brevard) «-----James T. Sanders 


GEORGIA. 


Ashburn ( Worth) .. S.A 
Refers toJ .S Betiad Co and W. A. Murray 
Athens (Clarke). . 
Fulton: 


4. 

ine to ry ee National Bank and United States 
Fidelit: & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 

Dalton ( Whitetield)............ C. D. MeCutehen, Jr. 

Daweon’ ( . «-0e---Jdames G. Parke 
Refers to Daweon National Bank and First State 


, (Coffee) & Chardier 

Dublin (Laurens) Wilton Williams 
Keters to Laurens , Dublin Banking 

Co and First National Ban 


Bebe . 2000s ceccescoceseeus we — 


* (Elbert) 
Fort ‘taines* a 
Gaine ville’ (Hall). ..........-ce0.------ Hi. bilan 
Garfield (Emanuel) .Send to 


Harwony & aoa BR... 
Bartwell* (Hart) G. & Julian B MeCurry 
Refer to R. G. Dann Gos and Maree Bank 





(Floyd) 
Savannah* (Chatham). . “witen rf DE MARK 
Ref-r to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
RK G. Dun & Co and ‘i he Bradstreet Co., all of 


Savannah. 

§ illmore (smanuel)..............8en? to Swainsboro 
Sammertewn (E+ an Se d te Swainsboro 
Summit (Emanuel ............ .- Send to Swairsboro 
swalu-vere” (Kemanuel) ...... S**FOLD & LARSEN 
Refer to Pank of Grav mont, (Grayment) and ii- 
zens’ Bank of Swainsbuio. 


Toomer & Heywolde 


Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
Waynesboro” (Barke). ............- Seaborn H. Jones 


IDAHO. 
Roise City* (Ada).............- 
sid well* (Canyon 


Peecceecees « 


om F. Neal 
ee rith 


Kingston (Sheahone) 
(lo the Coeur d Alenes. Idaho.) 
tional Bank —tqhane, Waseh., and First National 
Bank, Wallace. Idaho. 

Lewiston’ (Nes Perces) 


Abingden (Knox) 
Alton (Madison) ...........0cc0ssnnsnennes 


Chenoa (McLean) ..........-..--.-.....U. W. Batram 
SHICAGO* (Cook) 
FERGUSON & GOODNOW. Title & Trost Bldg. 100 
Washington st Commercial, 
Probate, Real Estate Law and Tr 
Ces s. Kefer tw Chivrago Nationa: Bank & 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 


a 


‘i 
lf 








Macomb* (McDonough). Vee... 
Mahomet nam ae one. -- SODEO in : 


to Chamomgp 
+ eancecccceceoe-G0o. W. = 
-Andrews & 





i 


Carmel (Wabash) 
a emaetne 


. Eovosenes C. 


Naper (Du ee 


. Bend 
on (Richland)....... 22.22... -.ssee..d. C. 
— A (ee P a enecescecess~+-¥ Tank 


sseeee 
lif 





Waterloo* ' Monroe) <seeesceceeess-.....Chae, Movricem 


Watecka* (I 
Arnok & Hess 
-CHAGLES W. LEEGR 
«s<enees W. FP. Wye 
J. M. Rigge 








oodsteck* 
Vorkville* (Kendall) -....................J. 
INDIANA. 


il fi 





if 


Hi 





eeeee 
es 


_ tae ee ane oe meee « 





Hi 
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Seltieensttn ¢ (Continued.) 
MOKRIS -& NEABERGER, Commercial Club Bldg. 
Practice Federal, State and Supreme 
corporation law. Uo:- 


all Indiana banks; Armour & Co., Chi ; 

H. B Clatite Oo. and Hanover Nat. Bank. N'Y 

RED siveecdcvesccvces ccase See Plymovth 

Jasper* (Dubois)........... .....- Milburn & Sweeney 
VED COUN) fnc'cce.cscccees.- Albert B. Youn 
Kokomo* (Howard) ........ Blacklidge, Shirley & Wo 

Lafayette* (Ti Wibucdcwecuas Wilbur F. Severson 

( ee Le ee Weir & loran 

et tices _ -— Weanan Spal: ay 

op thn eeecesdecccccccccsces & 

Marion* (Grant) ................... Manley & Fri 
Middlebury (E ( Elkhart) inte sbbuncececens — to Sockan 
Millersbargh (Elkhart)....... ...... Send to Goshen 


Mishawaka (St. Joseph) svogeenyde & + Pyle, South Bend 
Mitchell (Lawrence)... Send to Bedford 
Monticello* (White)... 












Vernon* (Posey) William London 
Muncie* (Delaware)... Bingham & Long 
Nappanee (Elkhart)... .. 3.5. McEntatter 
New Albany” GIO) - tm CET ae Jacob Herter 
New Harmony (Posey).................-- Perev Welch 
New Paris (Eikhart).................. Send to Goshen 
Peru* fone Me “IIIT idhel moons 
Plymouth’ — eemiorremeeey ey A. Logan 
Portland* Qawdnecvcescecceasses John F. Follette 
Princeton* (Gibson) .............- John Q. A. Goodman 
eg Set Sneed cocececceccs Ira W. Yeoman 

(Jasper) .....0.2...222.0--06 M.F. Chilcote 
ne ae gh Nn ee bee: dans - i E. —- 
‘Rockport* OCT)... 6 errs ramer, oereng ay 
Rock ville* ( ~ nhusecsssvccepnce Biwesd Bent 
Shelbyville* (Shelby) ....... «---- -Love & Mo i 
South Bend* (St. Joseph).............. ones. A. Kurts. 

South Bend National 
Sullivan* Goren bidsous panope ANTOINETTE D0. LEACH 
w y 

Teegarden ( Jecccccccccccccocecs See Plymouth 
‘Terre Haute (Vigo).......... ...... Peenk A. Kelley 
vi SED ikvateesccocceweenane W.E. Pinney 
Versailles* (Ripley).................Adam ‘Stock in 
Vinoennes* (Knox)....................... -O. H. Cobt 
Warash* (Wabash)......................Oliver Bogue 
Wakarusa (Elkhart)....... bhbcnaepne —— to Goshen 
Wainut (Marshall). ............. See Plymoott 

Washington’ (Davi éhémgéonchnel -. Padgett & ‘adgett 

Refers to the People’ 8 National Ban 

Winamac* (Pulaski) ................. weoee- Myo & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore (Pickins)........Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City Nationa! Bank of Ardmore. 
Bokchita (Choctaw Nation) .. .-George B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Bristow (Creek Natiun)............... Send to Sapulpa 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation).......Charles E. Mcl’berren 
Chickasha* (Pickins).......... Charies L. Fechheime: 
Grove (Cherokee Nation). .Send toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 
-Send to Sapulpa 
GFE EGE) .cnccaccosscsoucce See Wagoner 
Muscogee* (Creek Matlen).. -Hutchings, West & Parker 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation) ..............W. A. CHASE 


Refers to Nowata National Bank. | 





So. M (Choctaw Nation)....McKennon & Dean 
Tahlequah* (Cherokee Nation)............ J. 1. Parke 
TT ssusebbcceecces eoccs C. Tread weii 
Refers to the First National Ban 
Tulsa (Creek “ation)...........--.-.. Hulette F. Aby 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Vinita praeemne Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
& Planters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation)............- Craig & Kellogg 
IOWA. 
Ackley (Hardin)..... weccccsecccuce socccs Daniel Eiler 
DEAT cithisnanksdavscastes Ketonala F E. Gates 
Afton* (Union)....... .22-2..00-00-0e0- N. W. Powell 
Albia* (Monroe).................- Townsend & Mason 
* (Kossuth)...............---.- E. V Swetting 
Anamosa™ (Jones)...... .......- Send to Cedar Rapids 
Amite (Cams) ........cccccctesccosess Walter E Haynes 
Armstrop panels posenbaitweesd Send to Estherville 
tic H. M. Boorman 
W. O. Striker 





...-Send to Fairtield 
ton) G. W. E. Snyder 
( BO ss rocperecnnngabert J: Lary 
Cg a= 4d arepneempetet to Humboldt 
Sedona @ertibiend-s002.22..- Ww. L. Gooper 
Valmar (Winneshiek)..........-.-...8end to Decorah 
COarroll* nn siroursccoee presee +----C. E. Re 
Cedar Falls (Blackhawk)............... W. 4H. 
OwtGooPEn. CLEMENS 4 Lane, Swain Savin 
ldg. Practice in Federal | Ocl 
Special election depar ayn 
lections solicited. Notaries 
sitions taken.’ Refer to Cedar National 
Bank, ' National Security 


Graettinger (Palo Alto). . 
Grand Janction (Greene)... Ww DAMS 





Council Bluffs (Potta watteml) scadimenie 


‘essen’ (Onion) 
~ (Union)....... 
Greene 
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Centerville ( A ppanoose). 
FEE & EE. Keter to First National Rank, Center- 
ville Nat'l Bank and Citizens Savings Bank. 
Charies a ioe CIHR) . « ccccccnccescoccocees r. W. surr 
Unarter Oak (Crawford)................L. E. Goodwin 
Jherekee* (Cherokee)..............-..- J.D. F. smith 
SNE 0 WF EOD cacancccosesconsesenes N & Nagie 
Clearfield (Taylor). ..-J. R. Plammer 
Jlinton* (Clinton). . George B. Phelps 
(Greene)... .-Send to Jefferson 
"TOTGEE (AGGIE... .accrccce  soses D. BH. Meverhoft 


F. Burke 
Converse & Grannis 


Dana ( Ducnacbcodececees encoos Send w Jettersun 
eng (BO0t8) .. 0000 cccccccccecccee:- R. 

ton (Webster) ...............--.-- J. H. Lindbu 
Decorah* (Winneshiek)........ ........ F. 
Denison* ( Dncuanunttbene cascosond J.P. Connes 
Des Moines* (Polk) 

GUY R. CARSON, 200210 L L. & T. Building. 


Reters w Governor ot Igwa, ae and whuie- 


sale houses. 


Dubuque” (Dubuque) 


Collections made any place. 


LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 


National 


and U. 8. Express Co.'s oan 
ufacta 






k, Dubague; American, Adame 


hey 4 Dubuque man- 





rer or whol B. Claflin Uo., 
New York; Nneng erre. Bests & Co., Chicago. 
Duncombe (Webster) Send to Fort 
. Bank. 
Etkader* (Clayton) .............---.+-+ W. A. Preston 
Enmmetsburg’ "Palo pS ee D. B. Roberts 
Estherville” (Emmet). .................. G. E. Stever 
Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of ketherville. 
Fairfield’ (Jefferson) ..............--.---- E. R. Smith 
Fonda (P: cide secpadeoememiihn Z. C. Bradshaw 
Fort Se o0eecoscaccacanell Frank Farrell 
Fort M: Pe oanccovcesaqnens Watson & Weber 
(Hancock)..... Ramsay & Blackstone 
tlaegow (Jefferson).................. to Fairtield 


..-- Kitt W Mareau 
- Send to Fert Dodge 
Send to Emmevairg 


Kefers to Grand Junction and Citisens Manes. 


Hartley (O’Brien)...... 
Hawarden (Sioux). 
Humboldt (Humboldt) 


Grinnell: (Powesniek)...............-. JP. 
Grundy Center* (Grundy)............ = A. So 
Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) ..........Wm. D. Milligan 
Hamburg’ (Fremont)..........-.. HE 

Hampton’ (Franklin)....... eccsces Fred. A. mab 
Harlan* (Shelby).....--..-------+-+-+0- T. R. Mockler 


Ceescesecescccsce W.P. Bi 


--eseees----- Huotohinson & on 
Aisa Prouty, hes ge Prouty 


[da Grove" (Ida). ... ...... ....-. Homer 5. Bradshaw 

Independence’ (Buchanan) bape dseuce secs E. Hasner 

(ndianola* (Warren) .............----«««. 0. C. Brown 
Refers to the Warren County onan 

Lowa City” (Johnson) .. .... J. G. Marner 
Probate law and collections as ity. Reters to 


Jobnson Co. Savings Bank & lowa City Sia e Bank. 





uw” \lowa) ... 


- Thos. Stapl 
Collections a specialty. a and abstracts made 
Marion* (Linn) Preston 
Marshalltown 


Osceola* (Clarke)......... 


Lenox ~~ Mh a asacnccqnecenaentsnuingll J.B. Dann 
Livermore (Humboldt) ..............-.-- to Bod 
ey (Jefferson)............-. : . Send to yy a 
PUES 200 pecosecosie " 
rville (Calhoun).... ...... ...+.- Send to Jeflerson 
Lorimor (Union)..... quece covcce cases to Creston 
7 PDs spoccoscecoccnseseses yi 
adrid (Boone)......... © eeenecesien Walter Canaday 





& Moffit 





af (Marshall). oveade fp tiikwe st Lnadibaie ten leailick 
babhe conedechnngees bvacanan, Aldrich & Lawrence 
Mason Witv* (Cerro Gordo)...... .... F. A. Kirachman 
Maxwell (Story) .........2.-ccccccccees C. H. Juhneton 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank. 
Missouri V (Harmison) ......-.... Frank Tamisiea 
Mount Ayr* ( Venwseeesceeeesd. C. MoMastere 
Mount P' t* (Henry)...... ...-. --.- Babb & Babb 
Muscatine” (Muscatine) .......... «---- Thomas Brown 
Nasaua (Chickasaw) i 
Neola (Potta 
Nevada* ( 
Newel! (Buena 
Newton* (J: 
Refers to Firsi National Bank. 
Seber oden (Cucecia) 
ein (Fayette) 
oo Monona).........--.. ---McMillan 
: ° soonsquccencouseoMae ds ie Damme 
* (Mitohel]). ........ escccccscces . Humbert 
Omni te Mitchell 


aeenns enccececes We 








Oskaioosa* (Mahaska).................-- James A. Rice 


Ossian (Winneshiek) ..............-.- Send 


Decorah 
Ottosen (Humboldt) ..............-. -..-. Send to Bode 


Ottum wa* (W 


Ruthven (Palo Alto)..... « ««««-- Sond to 
Sanborn ( 





"Brien).......... seseseceeeeed. A. Willoox 


Schaller (Sac) ........-00+-<000-00 «-----A. P. Searle 
Scranton (Greene).... .. .....-......8end to Jefferson 
peer meng» Bhs, (Union)................-8end to Creston 


Sheidon ( 
Mii casccscestertes wovce Cc. 


heave an ccnscceceeeees..-Boles & Roth 


8. Keenan 


Shenandoah 
Sibley* (Oroaoia eeeuedcccesccsenceseccess 0. J. Clark 


TAR). noe cnwn we censene-G. 


LD. Woodin 


. HR, Masonic Bldg. Colleo- 
LOHR GARDINER J LOWR, 


Refer to Merchants’ and 


wong "Nae Banks 


Sioux — Vista) ...........- 
Spirit Lake" (Dickinson ae res 
Storm Lake* (Buena pn Ie fe 
Tama (Tama)............-+0-+--+++0-- W 8. Gallagher 
Told (Tama) oc osoud -- Grimm, Trewin & Moffit 
T CEOMER) cocccctcccccccccocccces W. B. Louthan 
Villiscs M tgomery TY) cass. euutiainl E C Gibbs 
(Mon Powcccce ecccces eceece 
Vinton’ (Benton) .......... ..<.-.ec-eeee-0e- Selle 


Wallingford (Emmet; 


) 
Waterioo (Biackhawk).... ......Edwards 


& Longley 
Refer to First National Bank, Waterloo Savings 


Bank aud Leavitt & Johuson National Ban 
Waveriy* (Hremer).......... ..... Kdward 
ers to State Bank of Waverly. 
Webster City’ (Hamilton 


Laie 


Wesley (Kossuth)........... «««-.--- Boner & Fellows 
. Beoker 


be (Palo Alto)..........0+.. 


ay | oan peocedided — 5 
Weet Union* (Fayette) ..............-- Jd. 
Win’ sennet” dMadines) 


A tamont (Labette)............-...-- Send 


e to 
Autbony* (Harper) ..............Huaton ° 
Arkan 


sas City (Cowley: 


Al 
Refs —- tu Farmers’ State Bank ana citiseus® state 
Atchison: (Atchison).........H. M. & W. p- oan 


Beloit (Mitebell» peccasceascosess wa-eeeeee A.G@ Meap 
Bird City" a eeoce <onvesebauliay = Fraker 
si (Wileon).......... ebseensnes A. Runyan 
surlington* —eacenesanaen ~ E. M. Conna 

Cimarron* (Gray)..... © cece cccnce-sssesee Brive 
Colby* (Thomas)... cesoavedl aS. 2. tap © , or 
Columbus’ ( Pocace excccceeeee...J. P. Perkins 
Concordia’ ( Measeee cee eaneecees B. Pulsifer 
Jotton wood Falls* (Chase) ............- a Bros 
Council Grove’ (Morris)........... Geo. P. Morehouse 
Dizhton* (Lane). sssocecooceccasesceduneity Gan. 
Dodge City* (Ford)..............+-.--.. M W. Sutton 





Law office and Investment “Agency. ‘Refers to 
sway ery | heme 6. L. ite 
Garden City’ (Finney).............------ 
Garnett* +) Hh awe phawnecee ecouest «+-+-. A. Jd. Smith 
Girard* (Crawford) ................---+-- T. W 
oft (Nemaha) ............-..- ooteacse to Seneca 
bebadeacenee eosees Jen 
anecnian oe SA 4S. SISSON 
State Bank . 
! per. 


veotesd satoogguneigs din Siete 
Hopkins 







yandotte) 
McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch. 


ts Bank. 
THOS. ‘. WHiTE. Refers to Merchants’ Bank, 
Commercial State Bank and Inter-State Na- 
tiona) Bank. 


Kingman’ (Kingman) ...... women -G. pati | 


Labette ( 
Larned* (Pawnee). Ebctvensoconesonsesil 
wrence* ( 


i. Verses 





Marion* St pemanmmtananammneie 
(Marshall)............Johm A. 


to First Bank, ani, lundebore and 
— (Kan.) State Bank. 
° os eennccnccccceceescoceess-0On0s & Jones 
Riley) obn E. Heasin 


& Kelley 


wawereco Sf 


wRem P2aawe 


-—— ---~ 





BebEGesaeaategeeteeres | 


Bee ER 


GEBEEEEE 


sEF 


Ease § 43 


Bg 


sBeaSae £3085 


re 
ges 


B53 


sEE5. 


E aS5 g8265 


kins 
nith 


if 
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MoCune (Crawford) ..........-secee+ co0s- H. M. Ford 
MoPherson* (McPherson)............ John D Millikin 
Meade* (Meade) .............eceessee-- A. T. Bodle, Sc 
Mi * (Ottawa)......... cece Cone Ww. Hurley 
Mound City” (Linn)........... peesage W. Poore 


Moand Valley* (Linn)..... ..-Bend to Oawege 

. Cyrus 8. Bowman 
. 1. A. Thowpeot 
3. Webb Bertram 





Refers to Oberlin National ‘Bank 


Olathe’ (Johnson) .............. ..Foater & Ferre 
Osawatomie (Miami)...................- Louw Harvey 
Osvorne’ (Osborne) .................... J. K. Mitchell 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Oswego" (Labette)...................- M. E. Williams 
Ottawa’ (Franklin) .............-....-..F. A. Waddle 
Paola (Miami)...............s00«+- Sheldon & Sheldun 

(Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & Watsor 


o cocccsecce®s Oe Ruppenthal, I 







— Springs (Logan) 
. H. WAGNER. Refers to State Bank of Oak- 
y ‘ 
ececcccces.- Rh. A. Lovitt 
Santa Fe* (Haskell)... -.-. Wm. C. Pierce 
st. Mary's (Pattawatomie pra ae a maine 
Bt. Fi Jocccce eccees Rose 


Smith Oentre* (Smith) ...........ccec.----- E. 8. Rice 
Stockton" (Rooks) ..........<.seceeess coe W. B. Ham 
Topeta (Shawnee) 

GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ Nationa! and Central ‘ane Banks 
of Topeka. eon in all courte 


Wearingten’ (Weshingtoa) <2. OP Beith 

ast (Was ngton) . wecccccccesse: Smit 

Wellington” (Summer)............., .. Ed. T. Hackne 

Wichita* (Sedgwick) ...............-- ———- B.W 

Wintield* (Crowley) ............. Charies Koberte 

Yates Venter* (Woodson)... ‘Siunemn & Regula 
KENTUCKY. 

Ashland (Boyd)...............«--..--D. W. Steele, Jr. 

Bowung Green* (Warren)...........W. W. Mansfield 

Jampbelleville* (Taylor) ...... Robert Emmet Pu yea: 

Olinton* : Hickman) 

Covington’ (Kenton)........ cecee 

Danville* (Boyle) ..............+. 


eee ee ew eernneee 





2MUISVILLE: (Jetterson)...... -oe+-Lane & Harrison 
451 W. Jefferson st. 

* (Graves) .....0---0- sncseeeeees- Kt. O. Hester 
Ma * (Mason) .........+..... «.-. Milton Johnson 
Middilesboro (Bell)...........««. eeecce A. Wood 
Morganfield (Union) ........ CS, «§ FS | 
Morgantown* (Butiler)....... ° cocenOUMy & Whalis 
Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) ......... 


Owenton* (Owen) 





Padnean* (Mot 'racken; 
Pe gy National 
Pikevile”( Pike) 
ey X d) . .«.+.--«00---Aroner & Friend 
teh ON a angels ——— 
D cnccocccceassessael to 
Sucsslivilie (Lagen\............. neces J. B. Coffman 
ae te (Magoffin).... ..... waceeeW. W. Cooper 
prom 
Somerset" ( Pulaski) ..............0---- 3 _ monet 
Sturgis (Unien)...... ........-..- to Morgan 
lorsville* ( OTA, coocegucnceus ...Lew B. Brown 
U town (Butler).........- ooo nS —_ 
‘ancebu: Lewis). w.c. 





at. 
Hees Ulaiborne)...........+..--. ««--..d. E. Moore 
Mark (Avoyelles).................. William Hal 
M saree” (Ouachi —— socncceunces caus .Stabbs & Russell) 


PS 


w 
JAMES T. & — MN D. eee, 137 C Sg yt — 





to Louisiana Nationa) Ban ‘ew Orleans N 
tional Bank Denver (Gals ovings Bank, 
Charlotte (N. C.) ae Ban I pe 
, we OT Wells 
. Wise, Mis Rana & Randal! 
er ‘‘alhoun 
L. Dogg. Judge of 10th Judicial 
District : a 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


MAINE. 


Ashland (Aroostook)....... «++ +s0e--86th 8. Thornton 
Refers to Geo. E. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 





Aabur.* (Androscoggin). .Oakes Pulsifer & Ludden 
lefer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both o! oo 


Augusta’ a ey pba duenatesees Heath & Andrews 
Bangor* (Penobscot)................ JOSEPH E. HALL 
a pidg. Rater to Veasio 3 Baticnal Bank. 
peacecescocesee : W. Larabee 
ay (York). a ES "Charles W. Ross 
Branswick (Cumberland) ...... - Clarence E. Sawyer 
Refers to Union National Bank of Brunewick. 
Calais’ | Waahington)......... ... Haneon & St. Clair 
Caribou (Aroostook)............ «.... Cc meng \. Briggs 
Refers \o ee Trust & Bankin 
Chelsea ( Kennebec) ..............-.-- Sone . > Gentian 
Chorry field (Wachtagica). seeeess-.+-.F Ted I, Campbell 
Dexter (Penobscot) .................. wg Ay 
Dover* (Piscataquis) ................- Peaks & 
JOHN H. cFAUL 


Eas (Wash ngton) wsteeece 
fers to any ank in city or any county official 


farmington* (Franklin)........ ...... Greenleat 
Refers to First Nat'l B’k and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. 
Fort Fairfield ‘ Aroostook) .......... W T.58 
Fardiner (Kennebec) ...........-. George W. Heselton 
Houlton* (Aroostook)......... .... James Archibald 


Lewiston (Androscoggin) .Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston 

Livermore Falls ( Androscoggin). . John H. Maxwell 


Oakland | Kennebve) ebée ..Geo. W. Field 
Vidwwn (Penobscot). . .....Clarence Scott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Cc o Mey 
Pittsfield (Somerset).......... .... bel Davis 
itteton (Kennebec) ............ Send = Gardiner 
Portland’ (Cumberiand).............. Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph (Kennebec).......... ...8end to Gardiner 
Rockland” (Knox)............ Edward B. MacA llister 
SE Car wtcchadbdbe sedicenccuesnes Geo. E. Grant 
BN € WON sencd caccagteccudcegecce Fred J. Alien 
Attorney for one Nationa] Bank 
Skowhegan” (Somerset)............. George W. Gower 
South Paris* (Onfera).. ee 
Thomaston (Knox)..............-«««-- _J. H. H. Hewitt 
Waterville (Kennebeo)...............Harvey D. Katon 
West Gardiner (Kennebeo)..-....... Send to Gardiner 
MARYLAND. 


Annapolis* (Anne Arnuodel) ..... 
BALTIMORE (Baltumore) 
WN. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Paul 
st. Collections, insolvency, contested liti 
tion, etc. Refer to Central Foundry of N. 
Beltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry McShane 
.or Fidelity & Deposit Co of Maryland. 
MUsOnAvE. ‘BOWLING &@ WALL, 711-712 
mercial banking law and collections. 
Senttaes Public Accountant. Commiasio er 
of Deeds Notary Pubic and Travelling Ad- 
Ina te Members Attorne Hi National 
House. om hmong & Deposit 


w. a ) p RALEIGH 10 10 ‘Hop me +s 
Merchants it & Collection Ba- 
— Notary yg Commtesioner of in 


Robert W 
oy ee 


James R. Brashears 


> Refers to Maryland Nat'l, 
Merchants National Bank, Nationa! Exebange 
Rank and Commercial & FParwers’ Bank, or 

any other bank or mercantile honee. 
Bel Air’ ‘tartord) ...............- Guibert 8S. Hawkins 
.-..Wm. 0. Mitchel) 
John D. Urie 
Send to Princess Anne Md. 
ondigen R. W. MoMICHAEL 
Second Nationa 


Denton’ (Caroline)............. ..-«... Henry R. Lew's 
Easton* (Talbot) ....................-d. Frank Turner 


Anne” 
Refers to Bavin ing? ey ‘of Somerset County and 


Bank of Crisfi 
Salis’ (Wicomico) .. — & Bel) 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire) 
Amesbury ae ene 





= “Send to ‘North Attleboro 
Barnetabie* (Barnstable) ...... .... Hiram P. Harriman 


BOS "ON* (Suffolk) 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 80 Courtst. Practice in all 
courts. Collections and Cae — 
ven prom atiention nk rup' 
moan awa ep Ueto a Refers to Beacon | @ 
Trust & Sate or any bank in Boston. 
ae - & Lace. 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore 


tos ractice. Collections Refer to Mercan’ 
tile Trust Co, Higginson & Ov . bankers 
Vermiiye & Co., kers, Bradstreet & Co., 


Browning, King & Uo., clothiers, University 
Press, Cambridg C. C. Harvey & Co.. piano 


mfrs., Arthur ey Uo., wholesale steel 
Brockton ( Gio bgcecccuss Herbert H. Chase 
Brookfield ( Worcester) . . Henry E. Cove 











Cambridge’ ( eco ‘AngustineJ. 
Chicopee (Hampden)................James H. 





Chicopee Falls (Hampden)......---.. Send to 
Septet ne neccncccsidmend &- Byeee 


Clinton (W 





) .A. B. Clark 
Lowell" (Middlesex).... .......... .- Crowley & O’ Hearn 
. Send to Fitchborg 





pringtield* (H ) 

RICHARD J. TALBOT, 407 Main st. Commercial 
litigation collections yop law. ,_ mane 
Public. Refers to Ci y ional Ban 

D. E. WEBSTER, 431 Main at. Collestions and com: 

law; Notary Public. Refers to First 


T P CONOR. .oscedencee.- Charles G. Washburr 
hffeld).............. A. P. Bradstreet 
Spence Falls Anes Peckadbdvsccene Henry J Field 
Terrier eee on 
Ware (Hampshire) .................-. Henry C. Dw 
Watertown Peatadiesas: tile, Jonu &. Abbots 
Westfield (Ham Jecceccc-ceccee Edward J. Tierney 
Westminster ( W orcester)...........S5end ee 
Winchester (Middlesex) ........... Li 


Worcester* (Worceater 
WILL'AM A. GILE, Attorney & Counsellor, Nota’ 
Public. Kefers to Worcester Safe Deposit 
Trust Co. and any bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 





Bank and Merchants Savings Bank. - 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) ............-- Gore © Harvey 
Brown City iepmenonsnneconnge Geo. W. Dafoe 


Calumet (Houghton) 
William A. Bateman. Refers to First Nationa) 
meta Superior Savings Dank of Lariam, 
k o jum. 
CARSON & GALBRAITH. a 
Collections 


receive Notary 
and a a 


Nationa) = Merchants 4 Miners’ Bank, 
Calumet and State Savings Rank Lannum. 
a age roues & Tey pao 


Horchante aed Miners’ Bos 


Columbisville hated OF to 
Croswell (Sanilac). ................--. Wilford 


OETROIT* (Wayne) 
WILLIAM L. ag >. A & Counselor, wh 


Buhl Block. 
Alger; J. L. Hudeon. Clothier; Grinnell! — 
a Hou e; J. Brushaber scns, Furnitare; 


or bank in city. 
Lewis wd sT NEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeda, State of New York. 
SAYLES & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 
Co. and Cabinet Cigar Co. 











a ton” (Houghton) ........... , Haire 
Honahe ites ag ree 
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‘Benia’ (Ionia) 3: Herrigas | Groen wood* (Leflore) ...... .--. Pollard & Hamner 
‘{fven wood nn oe eeayaen Coa Refer to the Bank of es 
cddrinnwedad’ Harrison) ........: 
ee aes | See wie a 
t sis. een & Anam a hey = Decowcs cosucsesces R.F. 
q Linden (Houghton). Wm. A. Bateman, Sackson’ ( Runicinoonupsccsnssoms J. H. Thom 
ia.co Udesss (lonia)................ a a. Mar oe ahittcccsoccteade «Wi 
em (Ingham).................2 Meridian’ ( panessecved & Bozeman 
1 (Lapeer)...... White Longhnane & Cramto: City* (Harrison) ............. T. V. Noland 
Caariam = se Sa Wa. A. — Sy a Natches* (Adams)................-.- 
Manist~o"(Manistee).-..........- 7 Rosedale* (Bolivar) My enna el | ees & SCOTT 
~~ ne Ban to Hanover Baok, New w York. and 
Merquette’ ( nette) eweues Chas. R. Brown & Son 
Metamora (Lapeer).................... Send to Lapeer pe & oe 
Menominee‘ (Menominee) j§- j= j. — | winiamsbure* (Covin tou) .......... se J. 0. Napie 
t. D. EASTMAN. Kefers to “irst Nat. Bank of| go 2° °°” ' 


M-rominee, R. G. vuo & Co., Fide'ity 4 Cas- 
uality Cv. and National Lucorporetion Co., all 


of New York. 
Midland: (Midland) .................. M. H. Stanford 
Mount Clemens‘ (Macomb) 
oe S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings 
Mount Proneunt’ (Isabella) ...... Russel] & McNamara 
Maskegon~ (Muskegon)............ .. R.J MacDonald 
citses cuecuseadbesbes William J. Gilber 
ferth Branch (Lapeer)................ to 
{ Sees eee 
ET Se Dan & Vas 


Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Banb 
Poutiac™ (Oakland). John H Patterso: 


Refers to First Commercial Bank. 














Caruthersville ( Pesaiscoi) ene 





. berts & § 
- Law & Moore | Onilticothe’ (Livingston)........... J.M. Davis & Son 
. Si Th ik ee Clinton* (Heary) ceneieenseneceeetel pm Parks & Sop 
_W.Jd Lyon Columbia’ (Boone) ... Charles J. Walker 
Sault sue. slarie’ (Chippews)....--...| George A. Ge) — to Boone County National Bank and Ex 
( eR oS NS B Keister De oe Sea Bank. Lanai a. 
ao nsing Staa 
Fee ieee ae paca. Charen A, Sturges | P° erere vo the Citizen's Haak of Dexter. 
Traverse Cit (Grand Traverse)...Patchin & Crotee: | Em { D eivecsscsstonl ‘inonsa 
Weat Bay oy _ RE TE TR See Bay «ht; | Porsyth* (Taney) ................ William H Johnso 
West Branch An Lee PRE TV ADORE, T L. Snodgrase | Gai le* (Osark .......c02-.. McClendon & Bocne 
pellanti (Washtenaw). eeeveeese----see---D.( Griffin | Grant City* —— deed cametscayeaed W. 8. Givson 
Haanibal (Marion)..... ............--.- W. H. Fisher 
MINNESOTA. to Firet iad’ and German-A merican Banks. 
Harrisonville* (Cass) ... ..........-.. 
Ada’ Jenwwesaeeeeee---------.. Gray & Gray | Hunteville (Randolph)...... .....- John N Hamilto: 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn)... ............ Todd & Carlson Refers to ts’ Bank of Hunts 
Aiden pene : on 43. Latearel! 
Amboy (Biue Earth has. Thompson ther: 
Austin’ (Mower)...... .- Lyman .v. taird Settee OneeiOee SP pesecen Ju. 5 — 
Bird Isiand (Renville)................. rink Marvy | ike e........................--d. 0. meee 
Refers to Waseco County Bank and Janesville| — . .....4 «<<... ; 
Bank, both at ville, Minn. KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) ............. A. M. Allen 
Brainerd* (Crow Wing)..... .... ....W. A. Fleming | Kingston* (Caldwell) ................... Wm. McAfee 
Breckenridge” (Wilkin).......... Bverdell & Everde fers to Kingston Savings Bank. 
Canby (Y: Medicine) ........ aeo. Fitzsimmons | Kirkeville* (Adair)...................-.-.-- J.C. 
Cesokston (Potk)...... “‘avOHARO M. Haves * (Lafayette) .......-...----+ J. B. Shelwalter 
Refersto Bank of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- | Macon* (Macon)...................-...-- B. E. Guthrie 
‘tional Bank. A. Knight 
DULUTH: (St. Louis). ... ........ Ki) ard-on & Day 
fairmont* (Martin)....... .. ...... De Forest Ward | Marshfield’ (Webster) ..........-.-.-..-.---- M. — 
falls" (Otter Tail).......4 Gicancny U8 Smoot, Madd & Wagner 
( ere oro nab - “, * "Foley | Mexico’ (Andrain) Frank R. Jeane 
sqtonnscahonsennennsodis tt mies Forrest G. 
I W. H. Leeman | --Werren Levis 
Lake (Jackson) .--Geo. Hubber 
MANLY P. THORNTOY. Gea-ral law practice and A. J. Smith 
collections. Kefers-to National Bank. H. 
Lake Benton* (Lincolm)............... John McKenzie Anderso: 
Lekefield )enenececene--.-----H. G. Latourell Geo. Worthen, J1 
tattle Falls* (Morrison)... h & Blanchard -. J. B. Evane 
Prairie* (Todd)......-........... _D. Van Dyke Geo. P. Hockeb; | 
«Blue Barth). .................. 8S. B. Wilson 
Marshall (Liyon)..................-.. Virgil B. Seward math wo STAUGER. Refers to First National. 
Minoeapolis* (Hennepin) German. 4 merican Bank National 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber conan atte comet. 
Exchange. eee. te Wteen nee “FRED. {L; TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonwealth Trust 
Nationa) n smmercial + a a aw 
in Bauk or any bank er Jobbing house Roere to Third Nat Hanke Th Haike 





piitiek’s <a aylor & Jenks 
«++... W. 8. Hav 


BAINT PAUL” ‘Ra: 
Ss. P. CROSBY, S10-81) Glove Building 
real estate, probate law and col 


Prest. Merchanta’ Exchange; i C. Wet 
more; (-eurge W. Parser; Communwealth 








5 =. WINSTEAD, Suite *07, ee ere 

ing to Boatmen's 

Bank, ne py me Goods (om- 

pany 4llen-Pteifter ® 

alof St Louis. seria 
Savannah” (Andrew) 

Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commerrial Bank 
Sedalia’ (Pettis).................... gree & Lamm 
ee ee ae pieetecenents —_ a = 
Springfield Greene ee ae eeeereeeseceres: D 
Stewarteville (De Kalb) ................. . 

Stockton* ae pweasceasesosencoscosss Ira E. Barber 
Stargeon (Boone)... ... 00... -<.000---0--.- T. 8. Carver 
Sweet te (Saline)......... 20. Send arsual) 
aa: 8.M. Meeks 
Trenton (Grandy)... E Clar: 
(Lincoln). ...... L. Pen 
Unionville’ (Putnam) Beveriy H. Bonfoe 
Versailles* ( ashburp 
arrens ohnson -..8. J. Candle 
Webb City ( ) @ Devore 
(Shannon) ...... .........+-+- Samuel Withers 
MONTANA 
* (Yellowstone) ............... James R. Goss 
| Boulder (Jefferson) .......... e<sconsed ‘Thomas IT Lyon 
* (Gallatin) .................... -4. L. Staste 
Butte* (Silver Bow).................-- Jesse B. Root 
Choteau * Pe csesssses ba cabddccnsaahets J. @. Bai 








eee ae eee e ee ceeenoe 






Gordon (Sheridan) 
Gothen Dawson) 





OmaLe A ALY A AL: “OMULER, Refers to Commercial Na- 
tional and Mercbants 


ita’ Nationa) Banks. 
wee or a A & MAY. Refer to Union National 


JOWN WILSON BATTIN, "sas a eee 


—— & Co., w 





- SpameenenRnenngnETT H. Edmunds 





i 






weeeecees se 08 Lexington 
eeeccecees eeeeeeeeee ee. M Sweet 


Speman, hc SS a 





Dillon*(B ‘head --W.8 
tee go (Valley)... ....--..-00000 00+. Jobr 3. Kerr 
Falis* (Cascade)................- Joho 
Ravalli) ...... ....++---+++- .R. A. O'Hara 
eye -- EDWARD — 
% Ww practice } 
pa Mes - in office. Re. | 
ferenees: U Bank & Trust Company and 
American 
I* ( Dacconc coccce coscee McC. Wininger 
Miles City (Custar) ..........--+.-++++-- W. Farr 
to State — 

Wissoula’ (Missoula). senenacocass saseer Say Oe Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs’ (Meagher).......... P. Black 
NEBRASKA. 

Aineworth* (Brown)......-.--...- A. W. Scattergood 
Albion* (Boone).......-.----++-++- Frank D. Williams 

Z ne to Albion National Bank. 


PrP) LL | | dala aie colt ke lo bs std 


ee —-T? Toate he ole ol > 


—~—~—_---- 


rty 
ore 
30D 
avis 
reat 
"am 
ters 
mer 
low 
‘ton 
ing 
ean 
‘ton 
den 
(08 

ne: 
yda 
mis 
leld 
aby 
add 
ton 
ton 
ney 
ere 
ray 
ille 
ron 
eed 
ngs 
ler 
ws 
ratt 
ter 
yler 
AN 


Baee 
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Ulysses (Butler) ........0+..s-000-eeees- C.M Skiles 
, 


Austin* —— 


Reno ( + ey 
Virginia City" (Stery).. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


.. Joseph Madden 
Refers to the Keene National _— 


. Brennar 
Portsmouth ( Keckingham).... “tir simes & Corey 
Roonester (Strafford) Some 


NEW JERSEY. 


Arlington (Hudson) 
Asbury Park (Monmouth) 
State and Federal practice. 
Atlantic ‘‘ity* | Atlantic) 
HARRY OTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atiantic City. 


WESLEY 8. STOUT 


& Demarest 
-----Johp H Daulke 


Camden ‘Camden’ 
ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
collections commercial law. In 
furnished relative New Jersey cor 
neeinvited. Acta 





Newark’ ( Eevex) 


GEORGE H. PIERCE, 1 164 Market st. Geneva 
ctice in all cou Collectiin d 
+Tenoes on pm § 


4. yy ew 
sioner, No ary Publ e Collection yy 


d personal si 
Eagle Banking Co. an State Beaking Co. 





Salem* (Salem) .. ..Charles Veovm 
Somerv le (Somerset) James L. G 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville. 
South Orange (Besex)...........++++-- Send to Orange 
Scott ~cammell 
.Send to Urange 
> Send te New Brunsawica 
Wordbury* (Gloncester) .. A. 4. SWACKHAMER 
Master in Chancery and Supreme © ourt Examiner. 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to First 
National Bank. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Bend to Clayton 
Andreus A. —- 


NEW YORK. 


Adama (Jeftsrson) 
Albany* (Albany) Buchanan, Lawyer & Whalen 
peng - | ase aaa eoesssee--. Walter 1. Hover 
Auburn (Ca -_ wee . K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffol 
Batavia" (Genesee) . 
Bath* (Steuben) . ad nga 
Bayshore (Suffolk). . tinandinel send to 
Belmont* (Allegany) . 
(Genesee) ...............-- 
BKingkamton* (Kroome).. Ww. W FARLEY 
Refers to People's Bank. “Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Binghamton Glass Co 
Brockport ( Monroe) 
Brocton (Chantanqaa) Joh 
Refers to Fredonia National Bank. pth 
Brooklyn’ — See New York City. 
Buftalo (Erie 
a CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Fank Bldg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co. Third National 
Bank and Marine National Bank, buffalo. 
Cambridge ( Washington). . ‘ Eliot B. Norton 
Camden (Oneida Co.). - Johnson Coville & Moore 
Canajoharie (Montgomery). -.C. WwW. &). C. WHEELES 
law practice. Refer to National 


er Bank. 
Canandaigua’ (Ontario)......... -Henry M. Field 
on, Rafer ta MeKeclnis & Go. bankers. 
a Weccccccscocccecccsces S. M. Wing 
Carthage ‘Jefferson)..................Frank T. Evans 


_ F. Robinson 


...Bend to Rochester 
.. Send te Whitestone 
Peter W. Sitteri 
Send to C 


..Peter w, dues 


John G. Farw 
Glens Falls (Warren).......-.- --. A. & L. Armatrong 
Glovers:ille Fauly np) ................ Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) William N+ ary 


Herkimer* piggy 


. Send to Cortland 
oa Send to Rochester 
. aan, Conde: man 
. F. B. Chase 
—s Weeks. Jr 

South Side Bank, Bayebor N.Y. 
Pe, ~ no ota esoceeens--s- James L, Baker 
"Fowler & Weeks 

Bank. 


Lhe (s:eube.). . 
Hadson* Columbia; ............++- 
aap _—e Ik) 


Johnstow n* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 


ister) NEWCOM 
general law practice in 8 State and Sederal courte 


cial law, pom 4 
ties. Collections promply tas 
Little Falls (Herkimer)... ............5. H. Newberry 
W. Lather Keeves 
oo usieaien ? By 
. H. Miller 


. John ©. R. Tas lor 





k 
~ Vornoo (Weta 
ow 





New ( 





References: D. D. 
DN Gos Gi Oem. Renee 
Brooklyn, N.¥.; Water ¥.; 
a eed tentosesantny eames 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
saeeeeeseee-Cohn & Chormann 


Riverh-ad* (Saffolk).............-..--- 
tKochester* (Monroe) ......-.-.-..+-. 
65 Ge man Insurance Bidg. 








Fayetteville (Cumberiand):...........C. W. Bidgood 
Pee err -. Willies B. Lewis. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, 





A. Coffey 
Devil's Lake" (Raweey)...... HENRY G. MIDDAUGH 
Co. Nation 


ai Hank, Vevils 





& Stambaugh 
( +)ps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 
Grand Forks’ (Grand Forks)... 1ORWERTH C. —, 
First National Bank Bdg. R- fers to Hon. I. M 
yang judge of the supreme court of No. th 


Harvey (Wel Bi ceoeee ~~~. ees----s. Send to Balfour 
Hillsboro* ( Dsupspenecevoseencosesesete 


F. Selby 

Larimore (Orend Forks) 

Thom s H. Pugh "Refers to National Bank of 

Larimore and Elk Valley Bank. 

Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Kik Valley Bank. 
La Moure* (La Moure)........... R. W.S. Blackwell 

Reters to all La Moure County ba: ka .* James 

River Nationa] Bank of Jamestown, N. 






Lansford, (Bottineau)...... ............ uy “4 Scott 
Refers to First State Bank of Lansford and First 
Natiunal Bank, Buttinean, N. D. 

Leeds ( Dititiiésnoncess onseunenael Send to Towner 

Mandan* Morgan)......... antes ..E.0 Rice 

Minvt* (Ward) Blaisdell & Bird 

Nerthwood Gand F --M. V Linwell 

Rugby (Piere)....... . . Send to Towner 

Sterle* (Kidder)..... -Charl.s H. Stanley 

Towner* {(McHenry).................-- Send to Minot 

Valley City* (Barnes)........... -. Young & Wright 
Refer to American National B 

Velva (MoHenmry).......... .........---- 5, E. BURKE 


® to any bank or business house in city of 
Enderlin, N. D. 





ENTOHN C. ROGERS, Seite 04, P 
nite 94, Perin Bld Lon 
Distance’ Phove Main 3442. or ee, Fi Brad. 
street's Mercantile Agency, Duo's Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 
ptt (Pickaway)..... --neeeeH. A. Weldon 
AND’ aboga) - 
P. HENRY SMYTH. a street. Refers to 
Commercial National Ban 


Olvde (Sandusky)......... ......... Finch & Dewey 
Columbus’ (Franklin) ....Dyer, Williams & Stouffer 
Ustumous ‘Putnam)...... .8. Sanders 
Conneant (Ashtabula)....... MYGATT & SPAULDING 
Reter to Mutual Loan Association. 
Qorning ( : Dp-coppececsanpes coccccoose he Mh. POMED 
Cumberland 














Elyria* (Lorain)............---+«« eabtoraen Lee Stroup 

. er Joceccccccccece connate — 

Fremont’ (Sandusky)...-....------. ‘Seager & Gossard 

Galion (Crawford). .......... -.-s««« Coulter & 

( * (Gallia)...---.0.--«-.-.-.T. B, Bradb 

(Leal? ..cc00 cenecese---+-+--.--. See Elyria 

Greenville’ ark .......... Elliott & Katzenberger 
Refer to Farmers’ Nationa) Bank, Second Nationa) 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 





Mi Augiaize Sen : pe re 
inster (Au to St. 4 
ount Sterling ( is0N) ...--. -Mitchell & Tanwe 
Mount Vernon” (Knox)............... Sapp & Devin 
Newark” (Licking) 

L. H Cempbell. Refersto C W. Harford, Gran- 


ville, Ohio; Postmastor Ickes, New ark, Obio. 


HUNTER & HUNTER. Refer to the Franklin 
Bank and First National Bank of Newark. 






(Tuscarawas)... ...... E. Lindsay 
New Philadelphia’ (Tuscarawas)........ J. F. Kuhns 
more (Wood)............- w. McMillen 
Norwalk’ SEED cccceccccsccosess Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putmam)...............-.- e 
Oxford (Butler) ...........+---+---++++--+- Ww 
*aineaville* (Lake)...........---«««+- Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miami)............2-e00+-+-+++- C. B. Jamiaor 
Pleasant City (Guernsey) ------Send to a 
Port Clinton* (Ottawa). ........-... -George A. Truc 
“Ww (Tuscara Send toNewComerstowr 
Portamenth’ (Scioto) oe Noah J. Deve 
mn Cit: (Guerneey).. esossedes "Send to Ag > so 
prema, Bama » adiehs peaBvotesssudascsoess we D. Yonngs 
(™ § conse outdeccosedin Wn. 
Sabina (Clinton)...........-.+ -.0+ «s0-+- W.H Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana) .............. ..-- Tayler & Bake: 
( BREED. cocccacocacessens L. C. Moore 
Sandusky* (Erie).  ....-..---- John Rav 


Refers to the Citizers’ Banking & Trust Co. and 


the Thud National Exchange Bank. 
Seine ada Ras 
rs --.d0 ummet 
St. Mary Augiaes ee eeicel Bullock & M 
i ebednsaucldeees 
Seoubenviller (Jefferson) ..............+---- P.P 
Th SED cdscccscccesoceced Send to Galli 
Tiffin (Seneca) ............---0-0-eeeees- Rush Abbott 
Refers to Tiffin National Bank 
Toledo* (Luc as; 


HERBERT ORR, Rooms 49 & 50, Produce Exchange. 
Prom:t and accurate. service. Refers to 
Merchants’ National Bank Secarity SatGe, 





and The Uhio Savings Bank & Trust Uo. 
Loronto (Jeerson)......------------.---- 8. B. Taylor 
CUhrichaeville ‘Tuscarawas).......... Oo 
1 aadlegr-; & asky* CW yandot wonccogneal H.H Newel) 
paneecs acieunite W. McCracken 
Van Wert" (\ an caf eeccccccccoccsscooce ceecvce conse 
WUD Jecccccbgcccde scone 000 scocscessed J. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
Lp mom Pee we ae ee bw 9 
Warren* ( Trambull)..... ata et rm. G. Baldwin 
Wash ngton C. H.* (Fayette).... ...... A. 
Waverly* (Pike)....... ...--- CHAS. M. CALDWELL 
Refers to First National Bank, Wane, 
Weliston ob baad E. Taco 
( Wels & A MacDocald 
—* Marti: 
8. w. " 
J. Caivin Ewing 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Aangsice ¢ evoucee coacesenper L. Holcombe 
iste 9 2. Snodgress aad Fudge R J Shive. 
Beavor* Beaver)... ..... ..0+00-.0-eeeneeee Carver Tracy 
Chandler’ (Linooln)...... ...-.-.- J. B. A. Roberteon 
Refers to First National Bank 
E) Reno* (Canadian)...........---+«« «--Chas. L. Cram 
Guthrie* Logan)...........----+.s0+++ Geo. 8. Green 





Hobart* ( 
wa Cec. DAVIDSON. 





Oklaboma Citv* (Oklahoma) 
Refer to State National Ban 
& Banking Co. 


1, Keaton & Wells 
and OxJahoma Trust 


emcee enna ener ennee 





Shawnee (Pottawatomie) 
a & CRANE, Rooms 1-2, Oklahoma Bank 
ing. Refer to Oklahoma Natioual Bavk. 
cuonet A. SALISBURY. Refers to First Setienal 
Bank of Shawnee and Farmers’ k o 
Tecumseh. Corporation law a specialty. 









R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater* (Payne) -............. Sterling P_ King 
Wankomia (Garfield). ............ Chalmers RB. Wilson 
Weatherford (Custer) ............. Cardwell & Jones 

Reters to First National Bank. 

OREGON. 
Astoria* (Clateop).....-.---00+-0-se0002 A. R. Kanaga 
Bugene* (Lane)......---.00-.2--- «0200 Hale & Norton 
Hills bore” ( Weabington). ...Thos. H. & E. B. T 
MocMinnville* (Yam Hull)...... .... Rhodes & Rhodes 
Myrtle Point (Coos) ...........+-..++++-+ 8. D. Pulford 

Thorough attention given any legitimate business. 
Portland’ (Multnomah)...............--. Pipes & Tifft 
Salem ( D cccccce -----..J0hn W noida 
ihe Dalles* (Wasco) ............ —_e & Wilson 
Toledo (Lincoln) .........-+-.-<-.s0+00+ E. Hawkins 
Onion* (Union) ........000+-seseee0e- as J. Da 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alexandria (Huntingdon). .Send to Tvrone 
Aliquippa (Beav r)........ --.Send to Beaver 
A.l gucny that Me(read, 4 Moore 
Alientown* ( DB) cccccccccceese: Charies R. James 

pebsiteae-a> cooccssedh J. S$. LEISENRING 

S First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Montgomery) .........-..- Send to Norristown 
Ambridge (Beaver)... Send to Beaver 
Arch Spring ( to 
as lane (Sehuy 
Baden (Beaver)....... 
Be ver‘ (Beaver).............. 
a@ or Falls (Keaver 
Beli ( Doccccs coccesccccccccese 
sellefonte’ (Centre) 
Renton (Columbia) 
Beth 
- ‘Colum 
——y Se sdataresencnhioomninal 
Bridgeport  ppeagaate ) 
- ‘ 
Ww 

Pryn Mawr (Montgomery) 
Costeanel> Caghewenss 
Cnstintet (Cumberland) 
Chester, (Delaware) 

@ (Clariam)....ccccccccecescce- Reid 
Cartel (Cleartield) ...........Send to Curwensville 
—— La oe err 

eville ( == tend 
Connellsville (Fayette) ...... 
Conshohocken ( ——— Send to Norristown 
Conway (Beave') ........... 
oud GOB) cccccecovcascosces 
Curwensville (Clearfield) .............. Ww. E. Patton 

Commercial law and litigation a specia ty. 
Danville* (Montour). ....... eocceces -Wm Kase W 
Doylestown’ (Bucks)..........+...+++. ‘obn D James 

(Blair) ....00-.--.0-eee00 
ar) 
W. S. KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W 
. Centre Sq 
Emporium* (Cameron).........- Johnson & MoNarney 
Brie* (Mirie)....2. ..--ccccccccesees 8, A. yy ty 
st. Refers to ik in the 

cial law in roomy and Courts. 

Franklin’ (V eee -«++--F. L. Kahle 

to Frank! in Sav. Bank & B'k. 
Freedom (Beaver)...........«++++-<«-- co 7 Reaver 
Grecoaburk: (Weetmorciand)...FWANK B.” wananavi 
Greenville | senapnanacasedaneant .-H. 
Garrisburg* (Vaupbin) 

W. JUSTIN CA Room 2, Kelker Refer? 

to Co. and Na 

tional 
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Lancaster* neato 
A. S. HERSHEY. 47 Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern 


National Bank, Conestoga National Bank and 
People's National Bank. 


Lansdale (Montgomery) shanen cod Send to Norristown 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) .........Frank B. Hargrave 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)............. ...... A. F. Selizer 
Lewisbarg (Union)...... .... M. Edward Shaaghoness) 
Lewistown’ (Mifflin) ............... o Lants 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ........-. ....-- H. T. Hal) 
a City — ceccce ...» Robert P. Swank 
Martinsbarg (Blair) ............ ..-... Send to Tyrone 
Maach Once tOnrbead povesenes soees.. Craig & Loose 
McK (All Jecece ««-eneeee Thos. E. 

Raha — 
Mead ville* (Crawford).............+++ Joshua Doug’ass 
Media* (Delaware)....... ...... Janes Watts 4 
Mercer* (Mercer).........ccecsceccessse- Jobn 


Miffllnbarg (Union) . been 
M lton (Northumberland). . -neeees--Fvank M 
Senna ric. 06 abababnebadienl Send 


Monongahela City (Washington)....W. Parke Warne 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
renee A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 


king Co. 

Mount Pleasant (Wesrmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nontionke (Luzerne) ...... oeseepaeminnll HP. Robine 
Natalie (North) mberland) .... - to Mount Carme! 
New Brighton (Beaver)..... . Send to Beaver 
New Castle* (La BOD cccscessd erecony & DICKEY 

Refer to the Firs First National Bant, Nationa! Bank 

of launenes County and Citizens’ Nat'l Bank. 
Norristown" (Montgomery)........... Samue! H. High 


Oil City (Venango)... ~-+-seeeseeeeee Ash & Speer 
er to First Vational Bank. 

Osceola Mills (Clearfield ...  ... .... Send to Tyrone 

Penus)lvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 


CARR, ts & SMYTH, Provident . Commer- 
om and corporation law 
men' thoroughly modern and well oqutyped 
Derositions taken by Notarv ae | 

nelly oes: New York : J. Spenver 

T ner Oo; A & Rus bh; MoKeason & 
Rotins, Parke, lmvis & Co, Frog & La Rue; 
B Altman & Co Philadel ja: Provident 
Life & Troe «; Foarth National 
Rank; John & James Dobson; Pitt-burg Plate 
Glass Co; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; Har- 
rison Bros & Co., Inc. 

S. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Building. Sapeniion, 
comm roal law aod collections Keferen 
Philadelph a office Connectiont Mutual Life 
Insurence Co. of Ha tford, Conn , Soum Sore- 
ty & Guaranty Co Krause Ingham & Heis- 


ter and Philad»: phia office Preser- 
vers Co. 

A. Side COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 

Bldg. a ome commercial and Orphan "a Court 


Collections and insolvene n. 

Rovere e te The Continental Title & reve ie 
GARLIC, BACH & DESTLER, Room 203, 1524 Cheat- 
nut st Make a speci«lty of -wllections for 
= ishi: g houses, members of the Lnuteratate 
rd of Trade for 1e+1 estate deal-ra and 
agents. Refer to any of the leading pablish- 

ing houses of the country. 


JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General 


Dry 
Fry, Glans & Hall, carpetin 
Scene rie Borgner Co., tire-bricks. 23d Ab. 
Race streets Derr Haney Co . Notions. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 828 Che-tnut Streot 


Established 19 Prompt attention given to 
claims of all kinds in Phi iaand 
out the United States and Ni 
blic. a to a, Trust & 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. Long 
Distance 'Phon 
Phil SED snencccccccenst .-Geo. W. Zeigier 
Hotere fs the the First National Bank 
Phoenixville (Chester)............. .H. A. Gilk: 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National 


of Phoenixville. 
PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. Ost. | 508 Diamond st. Cet ew 
collections aad to 


Nutary Public. 
Freehold Bank. 





Pittaton (Luserne)......... ... 








Refers 

tional Banks. 
Reading’ (Berks) ........-.cecees..0+++ Ira M. Becker 
Renovo (Clinton). ..............Send to Lock Haven 
(Jefferson) ...... ...... G. M. McDonale 
Roarin apring (iy oming) «-.------- Send to Tyrese 
Gutacieadds nd to Tyroue 
eshester (teeters addebonssccesec- Send to Beav-r 


Royersford (Montgomery) ... .... Send to Norristown 
Soh wenksvi le (Montgomery).....Send to Norristown 
Scranton" (Lackawanna) 


J, W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
practice. Collections and commercial law a 
tpeciaity. Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 


Shamokin (Northumberland). ........ D. W. Shepman 
Shenandoah (Schuy/kill)......Edward W Bbewenhe 
Smethport’ (McKean)............ R. Mave 
Soud vrton (Mon Diedus cede Send to tt 
South Bethlehem (Northampton) ...... J. Brod! ead 
Spruce Creek (Huntingdon)............! Send to Tyrove 


St. Mary's (Elk Co.) sees coceee--. D J. Drincoll 
Sunbury’ ——— besadcce J. K MoWilhiams 

nehanna ey py John D Mi er 
fera to the Firat and City Nationa! Ranke 


Tamaqua ange edésoddedseccecsts J. Lineweaver 
Liwga ( Lioga seusonecceseo coccccececocos. & Ga: 
Tionesta* ( erent). SEE, 
Titusville (Crawford) ..............- Samuel Grumbine 
Trappe (Montgomery).... ........ Send to Norristown 


Tremont (Schuylkill) ...........ROBERT S$. BASHORE 
26 West Main street. 


Troy (Bradford) ..........0.-+000++ Charles L. Fellows 

EID. cacocncsescacageenses G. LLOYD OWENS 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Uniontown" (Mayette).................H. L. Retinsop 

Warren’ (Warren)...... ..Dinsmoor & Petersor 

Warriors’ Mark (Fantingdon). pnat amistad Send to Tyrone 


Wsshington’ ( Washingwn),........... Barnett & L an 
Watsontown (Northnm berland) deans Send to Sunbrr 


West Brivgewater (Beaver)...........Send to Reaver 
Wellsboro (Tioga) ............-.000+- Arthur L. Bailey 
Wilkesbarre” \userne) 


FELIX ANSART, 15 8S. Franklin st. Commercial 
law and litigation a specialty. 
Williamsburg (Diair) ................. Send te Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
Attorn for Lycoming 


cnnpes A Ronsed, 
ational Bank, West Branch National Bank, 
Be Institution of ye, Willtenapert Williame- 
bo. Penney fvania ln Teirphone Cs Th "The HB. 
ey my one eo H. 
Claflin Co. and RB. G. Co. 
York* (York) 


— & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Rosa.) G neral prac- 
tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 
A.J. Brenneman Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Staten” eae a eENR HYG 

Newpo t* (Newport) ................-- ohn C. Burke 

Paws okes (Providence)... éuccces C. J. Farneworth 

Prov .dence* (Providence)........... nena E. TIEPKE 

48 Custom House Refers to the Lndustrial 
Trus: Co. 


Weaterly (Washington)....... WERSERT W. RATHBUN 
Re’ers to National Niantic Ba 


Woonsocket epeabeneeticieasace:@Utiene G. Rich 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Aiken* (Aiken)..... -. .G. W. Groft 

Barnwell* (Barnwell) .. Bell'nger, Townsend & Greene 


Refer te Citizens’ Savings Bank 


Beaafort* (Beanfort)......... ecceccceess W. I, Verdier 


Cam‘en* (Kershaw) ........ ..... L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden ani Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 

CHARLESTON* (Charieston) . William Mosley Fitch 

GORSEEEED. cocci cccccaceseccces Ashbel G. Brice 
umbia* ( Richland)...... cccecesseesW. Boyd Evans 

Gaffney* (Cherokee) ..............-.-.... J.C Otte 

Greenville’ (Greenville) necgne M. 


Teaac Bryap 
Sease & Dominick 
von Wo. FE & BERRY 
tile reports and o mmoercial aw 
as Ity. Re er to People's Bank. 
_—_ hy seneeseseseseee Wilson & 





Bomar 
Mion” (Unlen) weccccese ececedeseses Thomas B. Butler 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen* (Brown)... 





Alexandria* (Hanson -P A. Zollman 
Ba :zor* ‘ Walworth). ‘sen R Greea 
Bonesteel ( tregory) A. Jeflers 


Ret rs to Security ey 
Canton :Linocvin). psa -tasae eeeeesUUthveor! & Carlson 


Cramberiain’ ( ) cenncesscesseeess---. Jas, Brown 

Clear Lake’ /  penenonneny Albert R. Allen 

Custer* (Caster)......... eoccascecencty L. Grantham 

Dea |wood" Al quscatccouségen<< tO SOE 
ver)..---..-Oleveland & eens 

Hot Springs* (Fall River)........ 

a Springs ianecee enccaceesceageumncetts Ge 

M dlison* (Lake).........-- ..D. D. Holdridge & Son 

M Ibank (vant) sheen sate <odhuminde L. Faller 

Miteaell tie eee E. Hitchoock 

(Davisan)..... pidaasee eeacee 
M vand ( eceaceccescese ——— 
Onida* ( Disnastadessascecess= 


‘ And oF all 
Pierre’ ‘Anghas) omeveus BURDETT ... THAYER 
ational 


Redfield (Spink) 
Sterling & Clark. Refer to Merc>anta’ Ban 
Rank of Redfie'd State Bank of Volan’s 
Jau.es Kiver Bank. 


Ww [ssenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National bank. 


SIOUX FALLS* (Mianehaha) 


and Western Union Telegraph Co 

BATES & FA?LIMAN. Attorneys fo Minnehah® 
Nati nal Bank of S o:x Falls; Inter ational 
Harvester Co. of America; Nor hwest Thresh- 
er Co. a d Northwestern Telephune Co. of 
Mino appolis. 

C. A. CHRIST /PHERSON. General law practice. 
Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. M 
oem ftom and vigerous attenuuon to 

nett Paced i im my care. 
PD 

Howard Baboock. Refers to First National Bank 

of Siaseton. 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
Tyndall* (Bon Hi ) Elliott 4 Stilwel! 
Vermillion* eocess ececesccccece JARED RUNYAN 

hay A aad 


Commercial law 
Watertown’ ( ). ««0000--e000+-30hm Nicolson 





References: Farmers 
Bank, Webster, aud Ab rdeen Na- 
r= pm Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. MoCoy, 
Circut Judge. 


Imot (Roberta) eoccce J i: Batterson 
Tankou® (Yankton).............-----R. E. MocDowel) 


TENNESSEE. 


Allentown (Carter)..............Send to Elizabethton 
Bristol* Balla) oneeeeveve=- OUR 


J 
—— for lobo). piddececedocces GERD 


Cherloster ¢ rena ck praterctne.gy - 
pean yh 


Hamilton) ...........Smith & Carewel 
cf cape Fort & Scale 
Colamabia® (Manry)........+-------- Figures & 
Covineton ( 


Refe: to 
Cu uoeriand 
Elizabethton* ( 





A i 


erenase & leo wey fe 
( Pececenst 








Knoxville’ (K 
INGERSOLL & | ry egrres, fg Ay to City National 
— Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 

Bank. 

Lenoir City (Loudon) .................Send to Loudon 
Loudon* ( ecacccccececesseseeee J. B. Cansaday 

Moemphis* 
L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 

Bank & Trust Co. 

Morristown" (Hambien)........Shields & Mountcastle 
Nashville” (Davidson) . Moore & McNally 
v Cocke) .. W. O. Mims 
Pulaski’ ( Oded ocendnnocoqonenesens J. B. Stacy 
be —— (Carter) a 
lh staer 2 Hast 
Watertown (Wilson) ........------------- J. B. Senith 


Refers to the Beak of Watertown. 
pe Ay a maar «««0--3 F, Shannen 


«nee eeeee-Ollic W. 
Refere to Bank of and B’k of Decherd 
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: Parke 
Waco* (McoLennan)......... iain FOSTER & JORDAN Pulaski* (Pulaski)..............-+- eoees-O. C. Brower v 
Commercial, corporation, insurance, 2 
bankruptey law, specialties. Practice in all Richmond* (Henrico) ro 
Suita Ssh na Toe ease Ofess cans | POMP. COL, Boom se & Mains Deiew WE ron 
Mer entile Some. p. ae — and of Virpinia, of Richwend, Va. Scott & String eal 
sonal attention given to all business — s » eae, ve bw ay 
(fruvia) Roanoke (Resnebe).-... atlas pee INO. Ht WRIGHT Sister 
General law practice. Loans and investments, Bpen 
i —— eames aN Sours; Roanoke City, and Adieoent Contin, nk 
Wood (Tyler) J. A. Mooney mpeees ¢ . cult Sato 
ee (Jefferson Co.)........ .W. M. CROOK Courts. Refers to First National Bank. our 
itorney and Counselor at law. “Rooms 1. 13, 15 & i7 e 
Blunchetie Estate Bldg. Practice in all State and on pemnaemaat woo Ot War 
Felera: (‘ourts. Commercial law. Refers to Bean- UTAH. Suffolk eee « netebigpaaltgmgtste ay ten Web 
mont Nati } Bank. 7 ry Doocecccce cocccessoe one ritt ( 
arrenton* (Fanquier)............+++..- J. P. Jeftries h 
oy (bet ES TEN. Arthur M. Monteith (Box Elder) ............ eevee M. Cos mbe area nn seen dW = Jr Well 
Bowie (Montagne) ...................- peer & Speer | Logan* (Cashe)..............a.«--.----.0.C. Walters | W inonester’ ( Prederiok)..... «+++ «««+«- 
; . 7 Oelen” ineskanuenaanekal G McUormick | Wytheville* (Wythe)............. oo-+- H. M. Heuser wee 
Bradv* 4 es eS eee Fe: F. M. Newman | Provo* (Utah).............--0--- King, Burton & 
Refers tv Commercial Bank of Brady. Richfield (Sevier) .......c.-2..2--e+-s- 1d. 
Brasoria (Brazoria) ............ L. J. & W. D. Wilson WASHINGTON. 
ieenhome® (Washington) .................0+- B. Bryan | Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
Brenmond (Ruberteon)............ Moorehead & Smith BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. —_— ety ae Meee eee pe L. N. Jones 
Commercial litigation especially > besinass house in Arling+on. will 
Seerveast deers) Oeste 0 . — a 
* (Brown) ...... 000+. nop i) 4 MBER)... cccccessccosececcs: . FF. er 
Caddo Mills (Hant)..............-.- Send to Commerce mee ~ 4 ® B epee) yn and mining | Montesano (Chebalis)............-.-...... W.&H. Abel 
a Cameron* (Milam)..........-.0-+«-- ‘I. 8. Henderson ee alties. Refer to Commercial Na | Mount Vernon* (Skagit)....... ... Million & Houser 
i Campbell (Hunt)............-...-- Send to Commerce tional Bank of thiscity. References furnished Refers to my A bank in County. 
| Coleste (Hunt) ..................4.- Send to Gomemanen at any point where required. New Whatcom’ (Whatcom)......... Jeremiah Neterer 
H Cleburne* (Johnson)............... ...... North Yakima’ (Yakima).......... Whiteon & Parker 
i Coleman* (Coleman)..............-- Randolph & Webb Olymple" (Thurston) cocececccsee cones Jemgen F. Fn als 
i Collinsville...... J. R. CAMPBELL fans Towanael’ Gelienies 2 * 'B. Sache 
Serta seeane saacees scene * (Jefferson).............. M. B. Sacho 
| Reters to Bank of Collinsville. VERMONT. Pullman (Whitman) ..... ......-. weeses W. H. Harvey Ant 
Columbia (Brazoria) ............--.. ...- R. B. Loggins Seattle’ (King) Apt 
Qolumbus (Colorado) cosees cocccccs George McCormick snare —= Isle) .....----+0-- Sond toh Alans GRAY 4 & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer. Arc 
Cape @ un v. covcvcccccccccoeccceses G. 0. GREEN | Barton (Orleans)......... F. W. py ~S—, Ff ! Ly Amer 
Qenre egomarc. B: Homphrey | Brandon (nad) rif twet| oid Canaaticd'coraaarent waiere Go 
Tose = yams iesetesbusttoese T. E.H nold, Constable ., aD jer 
Senn GEIS. .nscseccccncec......,..., die team Brattleboro (Windham).. --+- Franb Stowe New York; McCornick & Co., bank ~" Be! 
Corno (Hopkins)...................- Send to Commerce | Burlington ——— Jeneeeeeeerseees Elibu B. Taft Nat’! Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake, Utah. Bla 
Cambridge ( INO)... .200eceenee Send to Hyde Park Bo 
Corsicana’ (Navarro)...........----.- W. J. WEAVER. Felehville | (Windso:) .............. Gilbert A Davis HODGSON & ARMSTRONG, 349-51 Arcade Bldg 
Special attention to collections, corporation, real | Hyde Park" (Lamoille).............- F. H. McFarland Refer to HO. Shvey & Co., Bankers; and 
and commercial law. Lyndonville (Caledonia) .. .......-..--- J. T. Gleason nsec taaean 
Kefers to National mi oa GEORGE w w, SAULSBERRY, Rovme os and 306, 
Montpelier” (Washington). Dillingham, Huse& Howland —— —_ eters gion Br 
Northfield (W ashingvo cree Bend Hide Park | Snohomish" (Snobomish).............. Coleman & Hart Oh 
North Hero* (G: iam. Send to St Thans South Bend* (Pacific) ....... -eccese Hewen & Stratton oe 
R itland* (Rutland)............... . Geo. A. Brigham ‘ 
Sheldon (Franklin).............---. Send to St. Aisaue | SPOkane* (Spokane) 
St. Albans* (Franklin).................... H. M. Mott [In general 20 years. De 
St. Johnsbury” ¢ (Caledonia)............ Henry B Refers to an k or prominent De 
White River — (Windsor) ....Wm. merchant in ne orSyracuse, Bs 
Wantees, (GP inteet) .oces.cs--c--.-. Gilbert A. Davis | SAMUEL R. STERN, | N.Y. Among my correspondents zu 
Refere to. Windoor Ravings Hank and Woodstock pg a EY Et 
National Bank at Woodstock. 630-633 ; arena Secunia iy: Herne, Fi 
Woodstock* (Windsor)..............- F. C. Southgate Tue Rookery rup& Lev 'C — Repre Fr 
ANNEX. sents Board of Fran- G 
isco; Merchanta’ Protective @ 
Union, Portland Oreg. In 
VIRGINIA, Collection Department. hi 
Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
hoeeees . ALLYN & ALLYN, Frank Allyn, Jr.) 
sdtinebssceséccoccced See Portamou' 821 Fidelity Bldg Refrre to London & San 
ohne ae Frank Francisco and State Judges, &« 
See Danville | walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark 5 
Klondike (Delta) kK 
Lone Oak (Hunt! WEST VIRGINIA. h 
Lufkin (Angelina) a ce Lil W. J. TOWNSEND i 
Refers to Angelina County National Bank. Addison (vane ands duesbout 
Manvel (Brazoria) .... Send to Columbia 
McKinney ( .-M. H. Garnett 
Meridian“ ( X 
d 
Lexington’ (Rock )....-... Greenlee ,. 
Suc. to Letcher & . Practices in State and 
Federal . Collections given prompt attention C 
Lynchburg (Campbell)........... JAMES E. EDMUNDS 
Commercial law and collections. Rte 
a Refers to First N Bank and 
People's National ° 
Magruder (York)............. -«--- B. H. Ewar ‘ 
(Prince William) A. W. Sinclair ] 
Manchester’ ( . Lawrence P. Poo F. M. Reynolds 1 
Mathews* (Mathews).................. 3. Boyd Sears oi «joy CARLETON C. PIERCE ’ 
N News* (Warwick)........... NELMS & WIS’ 
elms Bldg. References : itive ‘Clty Banh or axe me “Sad to Wbater Spring 
city officer or banker. (Berkley) «==. seeeereee EL. dear f 
BICKFORD & STUART, First National Bank Bldg. | Montgomery rbereing. "AD. Smith, . 
R. Refer to the First National Bank. Morgantowa* {tenon galia).. - LAZZELLE .& STE Stewart 
Reters to Texarkana National Bank. A.C Stewart, | Norfolk* (Norfolk a Ng ’ 
Mayor, or any state official or rel able business AB, SELDNER, 20 mn — Woundevillie’ ( Posnousas bimpeon & Dhow ’ 
house ip Texarkana. . 2 $00 Minto ot | Commercial, New Martinsville’ (W ctsel) ) 
= Litigation. Refers to any 1.0, NEWBAS, Collectia . Refers , 
Pie Gum... Ww. S. Beméen & Sone Hill, Mont 
@lasco (Brasoria)...........-.s<--«: W. Anderson (Dinwiddie)........ Bernard & Townsend Rosenberg, Lv 
Venus (Johnson)................ --.- Bead to Cleburne Portomoulis GNorfolk).......... sseeeeeneese MN. Cassell Baron ta Suge eo 








—_— _ 
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). Brewer 


J Ref 
te Bank 
& String. 


WRIGHT 
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poaation, 
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ore 
— «& Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
bey ty First Nationa) Banke. YI 
Petersbarg (Grant) _....... Forman 
Reter to core —_ Keyeer, ri 
t Pleasan —— cooace Spencer 
= to Merchants’ National 
Ra *snswood (Jackson).............- N. C. Prickitt 
Ripley* (J eee nocacentl rn * Baker 
t Marys* (Pleasants) ................- . J. Porter 
we CEyen ee samateaieal A. Brace Hunt 
Spencer ( ‘oane! ««+eeeeee THOMAS P, RYAN 
Keters to the Bank of Spaneer 
Sation* (B axton) . .. MORRISON & RIDER 
R. fer to the Sutton Bank. 
Wainville (Webster) ...... Send to P teen aned Sprin 
Wayne’ ‘Wayne) Chapa, Adkins 
Webster Sp: ings’ (Webster) .Thurmond & Wooddell 
Commerciai law and collections. Reter to Buck 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Wollaburg* (Brooke)......... s««««« W.M. Werkman 
Wheeling* (Ohio) 
T. M. Garvin. attention 


given to 
izing one ander the laws of West 
Prompt and careful attention giver cqumseveial 
litigation and collections. Attorney for Venter 
Wheeling Bank. 


Williamson* (Mingo) 


DOUG. SW BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, 
Clerk we Court, Mingo Co. 
She _ oe Refer to Bank of 
iliamso: 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoya ‘Kewaun-e) 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. 

Antigo Langiade) w+ -eceeeceees-JOhD A. Trover 

Appleton (Outagomie). H. W. Tenney 

Arcadia (Trem pealean) sones R'CHMO*D & sevens 
References: Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 

Bauk of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 
Ash‘iand (Ashland)... 





Boscobel (Gran 
John J. Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobel. 


William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
at Boscobel. 





FETHERS (0.1 H. a). JEFFRIS (M. D & MOUAT (M 
Attorne:s for 


0.), 10 West Milwaukee 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics 
Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec 
department. 
Keveser (Columbia) .............- Send to Columbus 
Kenosha’ (Kenosha) eoscce. & e 
Kewaunee (Kewaunee) .............-- John Wattawn 
vroese* Go sbanpoenabs iia Miller & Wolfe 
(Grant)........ Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
— ~~. Lansieounpeeceseenee bus 
RICHMOND. ‘uMe ® JACKMAN, Mendota Block. 
Commerc 4 Corporation — on to 
First National Bank and Bank of Wisconsin. 
Marinette’ (Marinette) .... .......... Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
John F. Burke, 904 Pabst te 
New Refers to Pint Nadonal esnoen goose Spain A. Holmes 
Oconto* (Ocento) .........<..0+-+-+ ieee X. Morrow 
Osh? oah a. 


Bouck & H lton. Referte New German-American 
Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. 


Hame & Oellerich, 18 Main st. 











Taat Snnarior (Nongiaa)............ Wineor & Winaer 
Whitehall* (Trempealean)............ Send to Arcadia 
WYOMING. 
wm why (Big Horn). ..W. 8. Collins 
Buffalo’ (Johnson) . C. H. Parmelee 

Natrona). .- Fred. Hammond 
“hevenne’ ‘Laramie di & W Mann 
Cody (Big Horn)...........+...+--. H. J. HUNTINGTON 
Vouglas* (Von veree)........000.0.+-- Wm. F. Mecum 
Evanston” (Uinta) eee ---Robert 8. 8 
Lander* (Fremont) .......... Seccccccecess E. G. 
Laramie’ (Albany). .........00-...--- N. B. Corthel) 
Newoastle*® (Weston) .........0020-- 00000 Griggs Brose 
Rawlins* (Carbon)........... ...... HOMER MERRELL 


Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 

corporation and mining law. Refers to 
First National Kank of Rawlins or any bank ip 
State of Wyoming. 


Rook aes heeccce Taliaferro & Watts 
sveridan” (Sheridan See citaorenlh E. Lona’ 
(Crook) siadibasibhesvenene Meivin Ni 





PORTO RICO. 





SAN JUAN.........20.-+000 «-.Joseph Anderson, Jr 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 
MAW .cocccccccceccscescceccess Lycns & Wolfson 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





pdegoncndescenccss abndeesacoce cece Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd) 
TRAMSERIS . ccccces coececoceccccccsese A. 8. Humphreys 
CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Cranbrook (esteaae? eeeseocescocce 
Green 


--Send to Nelson 
Send to Nelson 








cat BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton (York)...........-....- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 


seeeeeseeneee 


cemeno ~ tA . Bi 
ova Scotia and People’s Bank 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)................-.-Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST empmaetes 


Calgary’ (Alberta Ter.)................W. L. Bernard 

ton (Alberta Ter ).............- Taylor & Boyle 
Regina ' Assiniboia Tec. whe douece Haaltain & Robson 
¥ (Assiniboia Ter.).......James F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Block. Refer to Bank 


Truro” ae qoesanapend & Layton 
Windsor (Hants). aver Chrleue 


Yarmouth* (Yarmoutn).....Sandford H. Pelton, K. 0. 


ONTARIO. 





Francis King 

. Bartram 
90 Dundas st ’nelera to Meleons Bask. — 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Uo. 


Ottawa (Carleton) 

MacCRAKEN, iw eS & MeDOUGAL, 5 4 
ters, Solicitors, ete. ‘ourt ane 

pe Agents. Behe te Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B.; Hal- 
dane M ~~ 19 Eigin st Barristers, & licitors, 


otaries, ete. ferences: Bank of Uttawa; 
Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. 
> (HaPER) 2202 cccccccccccceccccccece R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln)............- Collier & Burson 
TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
Toronto Junction (York)............- JOHN JENNINGS 
Windsor* (Essex) ...........- eeneanennees Ellis & Ellie 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
<ssseeeees. Meollish & Mell sh 
of Canada. 


Danville ( a eee L. Joubers 


MONTREAL* (Montreal)...........- Butler & Abbott 
New one (Bonaventure) Mill 


Barrister, 4 
Quenee’ (Quebec Dist.) ..--.Caron, Pentland & Stusrt 





MEXICO. 
MEXICO 


(City of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT. acucia, Necomal 3 No. 20, 
Alamnus of the ae 


dencia. Refers to % & Sona, 
b’kers, 15 Wal) st.. N.Y.; J. Miltons vary oor ty oe N 
Ba&i.M manufacturers, 


accom ‘claim, to postage etc., in locat- 
ins ond pay 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
om Burke Hendyy, 7 New Square, Lincolns Ina 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 
PARIS. 
es * = GOIRAND, French A Avoue 
Vendome. Author of upon 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 


GE RGE H, SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. 











Cumberland)... ..... ee eA 

* (Annapolis) .... - I. J. Ri 
er burg)......... ‘Send to Lunenburg 
(Lanenburg) ........----- Send to Lunenburg 
@ALIFAX* (Halifax)...... Harris, Henry & Cahan 
Cenunbarg* (Laneaburg)........ 8. A. Chesley 
(Lanenbarg) .... .... vo Lanenuuss 
w (Pictou). ... Fraser, Jonnison & Granan 
(Cape eo ba kes McDonald & Butts 
( cemeded oncace cscoccte i ae 
South Brook field* (Queens) eimgeee Crofton U. McLeo 
inghil) — bitvoed Send to Amherst, N. 8 
weceesccocescs Send to New Glasgow 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 





20 Nassau Street MEW YORK 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


W. F. DELANEY, 
Attorney at Law, 


Hooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
COLLECTIONS AND CUMMERCIAL LAW. 








Refers to Mechanics’ Nationa! Rank. 


A, P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bidg. 





WATERBURY, CONN 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





CaBLe Appeetss “HERBAK.” Established 1884, 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


300 urt Street, (Pnone362l.) BOSTON, MASS 
Practice in all S. te and Federal Courts. 


Collections and Commercia) Litigation given prompt 
attention HKankruptcy and Corporation Law a specialty. 
Depositions taken. Make commission to Herbert L. Baker, 
Notary Public. 

References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
bank in buston. 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co 


GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Master and Ex rT in Ch y, Supreme Court Com- 
missioner, General Practice in State and United States 
Courts; Coluection Department. 
resents New Jersey Corporations Office and O) 
ee! rpo rganiza- 


" Reterences on Request. 

















ROBINSONIAN 
UNIVERSAL INTEREST TABLES, 


BOOK IN USE. 


The Most Complete, and Readiest of 
Reference, 


ALREADY THE STANDARD. 
OOMPRISING 

Gime_e InTERESsT.—From 13¢ to 125-860 days. 

- —From 2% to 105—365 days. 
INTEREST OW DaILY BaLances.—All rates. 
AVERAGING AcocoUNTS.—The very best methods 
Savines Bank [wTEREST.—Better than any other. 
COMPOUND LNTEEEST.—From 13¢ to 9. 

STERLING ExcHaneR.—Converting $’s to £’s,and £’s 
to 8's, at all rates from $4.75 to $4.95, advanc- 
ing by 34 cents. 

And a variety of other useful tables, too numerous 

to mention. 


Price, $5.—Sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of price. Address, 


AMERICAN BANKERS AGENCY, 
20 NASSAU STREET. 
P. 0. Box 431 New York 





POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 





Fractice in State and Federal Courts. 





J. W. McPONALD, 


Attorney ai Law, 
910 te 913 Mears Bauildiag, 
SCRANTON, «© -©« # « © e A 


GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 





Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C. BRENNEY AN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Zollection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, MasaGEE 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, ° —- es e 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


PA 





A.B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor a: Law, 


334 Main Street. 
NOKFOLN. VA." 


PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL CJUKTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —i-_zation. 
Reference: Any bank In Norfolk. 


Nortolk Coaaty,. 





Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 
EDWIN P. COX, 

Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Neom 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
RICHMOND,:VA. 
cra LS aa eT ao Ras Pa 


"References: Merchants’ Nationa! Bank, State Bank of 
Virginia, Scott & Stringfellow, Bankers & Brokers. 





Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 

on any topic in the American or 

Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject ? 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in @ debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature f 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III, 





Send stamp for booklet. 








THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


By CaumtTornzr G. Trpeman, A.M., L.L.B, 
Author of 


“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power 





Includes all specie instruments of indebtednes anq 
written evidences of property that are used tn the con. 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Notes. of 
Negotiable lnstraments, constitutes but a par 
of the subject. Besdes Bilis and Notes, and every. 
thing pertaining *> them, the book contains ample ez. 
Planations of '-e law reiating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, Unites 

States Treasury Notes and Bills of Credit, 

Government & Municipal Bonds, Corpora. 

tion Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

Stock, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warehouse Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of C Carriers, Tickets 

of Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new werk on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if net 
more so, as any existing two or three volume 
book, lt has only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employs 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous reputs- 
tion it has. 

1039 Pages. 





PRICE, 86.00. 
Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


P. 0 .Bex 411. 





NEW VORK 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and ther 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


Por twenty years Editor The Banker's Bagegene: 


. Bank Officers and other works. 


The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership of Paper Indorsed in Blank ané 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 
Deposited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts fer Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable «! 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 


Payments. 
Mistake and Forgery. 
Usage. 
Sub-Agency. 
Damages. praaen 
The work contains 333 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.5¢ 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
‘P. 0. Box 411.) 


NEW YORE. 


